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EDITORIAL 

Here’s  a quote  from  “Graduate  Study  for  Me — A Guide  for 
Extension  Workers,”  by  Mary  L.  Collings  that  seems  to  me  bears 
repeating : 

“If  you  can  possibly  manage  the  leave  and  the  expense,  you 
will  do  well  to  devote  full  time  to  graduate  study.  You  will  do 
more  reading,  discussing  and  thinking  of  what  you  are  learning. 

“Your  study  program,  if  given  full  time,  will  take  on  more  depth. 
Teachers  are  more  available  for  counseling.  There  is  the  atmos- 
phere of  a great  university  and  the  society  of  scholars  to  encour- 
age you  to  greater  appreciation  of  learning.” — WAL 


A Matter  of  Degrees  > 

by  DR.  H.  R.  ALBRECHT,  President, 

North  Dakota  State  University 


Speakers  and  writers  addressing 
themselves  to  the  academic  req- 
uisites of  workers  in  the  Cooperative 
Extension  Service  generally  arrive  at 
these  three  points: 

We  have  been  thrust  into  an  en- 
vironment of  constant  and  rapid 
change. 

We  are  being  overwhelmed  by 
the  quickening  pace  and  stagger- 
ing volume  of  newly-discovered 
knowledge. 

We  must  become  thoroughly 
knowledgeable  in  the  use  of  im- 
proved Extension  teaching  meth- 
ods. 

These  points  have  become  almost 
trite,  but  their  values  have  undimin- 
ished significance.  The  reason  is 
simple  enough:  Thus  far,  Extension 
in  many  quarters  still  has  not  placed 
first  priority  on  its  educational  role, 
preferring  to  emphasize  service  as- 
pects of  the  job.  This  causes  most 
speakers  and  writers  to  observe  also 
that: 

Industry,  mass  media,  certain  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  and  other 
groups  have  become  exceptional- 
ly active  in  the  service  field.  In 
many  cases  they  have  out-dis- 
tanced Extension  as  contacts  for 
information  in  agriculture  or 
home  economics. 


Extension’s  responsibilities  now  in- 
clude broad  programming  in  the 
areas  of  social,  community,  fa- 
mily, and  youth  development. 
Many  times  these  call  for  comp- 
etencies foreign  to  Extension’s 
past,  even  when  they  can  be 
geared  directly  into  the  produc- 
tion complex. 

To  fulfill  its  mandate  in  its  most 
nearly  complete  sense.  Coopera- 
tive Extension  programs  must  in- 
volve progressively  more  of  the 
university’s  total  resources. 

These  three  points,  like  those  list- 
ed previously,  would  indicate  that 
Cooperative  Extension’s  future  must 
become  more  oriented  towards  its  ed- 
ucational role.  This  role  is  rarely  the 
one  under  attack  when  it  is  suggested 
that  the  dimensions  of  the  program 
be  curtailed  for  such  uncertain  rea- 
sons like  the  reduced  numbers  of 
farms  and  farmers,  and  the  farm 
surplus  problem.  It  is  the  role  re- 
ferred to  when  it  is  proposed,  almost 
paradoxically,  that  the  Cooperative 
Extension  approach  would  be  useful 
for  nonfarm  constituencies  and  in 
subject  matter  areas  outside  agricul- 
ture and  home  economics. 

Extension  has  lived,  grown,  and 
adjusted  to  the  influences  of  two 
World  Wars  and  other  international 
conflicts,  economic  busts  and  booms. 


television,  hybrid  corn  and  artificial 
breeding,  vitamins  and  antibiotics, 
fewer  farms  but  a growing  suburbia, 
school  jointures,  PTA’s  and  higher 
taxes,  DDT  and  irrigation,  Federal 
farm  programs,  and  a host  of  federal 
agencies. 

For  the  most  part,  through  much 
of  this  period  of  development,  Coop- 
erative Extension  kept  its  program 
relatively  uncomplicated.  The  pro- 
gram has  featured  strong  emphasis 
on  production  and  services,  with  a 
high  degree  of  independence  and 
even  isolation,  and  often  with  mini- 
mal coordination  within  its  own 
structure. 

New  Academic  Achievements 

The  fact  that  Extension  could  de- 
velop and  maintain  a highly  success- 
ful program  within  such  a complex 
only  served  to  effect  a greater  disas- 
sociation  with  the  rest  of  the  uni- 
versity and  to  minimize  the  interest 
and  participation  of  the  Service  in 
professional  or  inservice  training. 
Extension’s  exhaustive  soul-search- 
ing, however,  has  implemented  a 
noticeable  improvement  in  its  aca- 
demic levels  of  achievement.  For  ex- 
ample: 

Surveys  of  the  degree  status  of 
agronomists  associated  with  land- 
grant  colleges  in  1958  and  in  1961 
showed  research  and  instruction  per- 
sonnel rising  strongly  to  the  fore  in- 
sofar as  degree  status  is  concerned. 
But  circumstances  among  Extension 
specialists  are  improving  rapidly. 

The  implications  for  Extension  are 
more  or  less  apparent.  What  holds 
true  for  agronomy  is  perhaps  little 
different  from  other  areas  of  agri- 
culture or  home  economics. 

As  Cooperative  Extension  moves 
more  deeply  into  the  university  struc- 
ture, as  it  invariably  must,  it  has  to 
attain  levels  of  academic  and  pro- 
fessional achievement  comparable  to 
those  expected  of  research  and  in- 
struction. This  means  more  ad- 
vanced degrees  and  greater  partici- 
pation in  professional  affairs.  This 
also  means  meeting  academic  obliga- 
tions face  to  face  with  all  elements 
of  the  university  to  assure  acceptance 
of  Extension  (yes,  including  general) 
as  a legitimate  and  essential  function 
of  the  university. 

( See  Degrees,  page  22 ) 
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Why  Graduate  Study 


by  DR.  NAOMI  C.  ALBANESE,  DEAN,  School  of  Home  Economics, 
The  Woman’s  College  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 


As  the  system  of  higher  educa- 
tion becomes  more  massive,  and 
society  itself  becomes  more  complex, 
the  need  for  trained  intelligence  will 
grow  and  so  will  the  importance  of 
graduate  study.  With  the  growing 
influence  of  graduate  education  and 
with  the  sacrifices  graduate  study  re- 
quires from  an  individual,  it  is  legiti- 
mate to  ask  yourself  why  go  to  the 
effort,  expense,  and  time  to  pursue 
an  advanced  degree. 

We  are  aware  of  the  dire  need  of 
the  highly  trained  specialist  in  this 
age  of  scientific  and  technological 
innovations.  The  words  of  John  W. 
Studebaker,  former  U.  S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  are  more  rele- 
vant in  1963  than  in  1939  when  he 
said: 

As  never  before,  human  welfare 
today  depends  upon  the  results  of 
research,  and  upon  the  steady 
streams  of  scholars  needed  for 
the  increasingly  arduous  demands 
of  intellectual  leadership.  That 
unit  of  our  educational  system 
most  directly  responsible  for  stim- 
ulating research  and  for  develop- 
ing scholarly  leadership  is  the 
graduate  schools. 

Need  for  Graduate  School 

The  graduate  school,  in  the  words 
of  Jaques  Barzun,  is  “the  helper  of 
scholarship’s  conscience.”  The  sur- 
vival of  our  way  of  life  rests  on  our 
maintenance  of  a strong,  alive  insti- 
tution devoted  to  the  extension  of 
knowledge  and  to  its  communication. 

The  American  graduate  school  ex- 
ists for:  (1)  the  training  of  research- 
ers and  for  carrying  on  basic  re- 
search: (2)  the  preparation  of  ex- 
perts in  such  fields  as  business,  in- 
dustry, government,  agriculture,  and 
public  welfare:  and  (3)  the  prepara- 
tion of  men  and  women  for  careers 
in  college  teaching. 


Prerequisites  to  Consider 

As  one  considers  graduate  study, 
the  relevance  of  the  objectives  of  a 
graduate  program  must  be  carefully 
weighed.  Relevance,  however,  is  not 
enough  in  deciding  whether  to  en- 
gage in  advanced  study.  As  Profes- 
sor Thorndike  has  said,  “There  are 
two  golden  rules  for  choosing  adults 
for  further  education:  the  rule  of 
ability  and  the  rule  of  interest.” 

A certain  type  of  ability  is  desir- 
able for  graduate  study.  Blegen  de- 
fines it  as,  “The  ability  to  solve  prob- 
lems— a healthy  respect  for  facts,  for 
evidence,  for  principles,  for  laws;  it 
requires  fair  evaluation  and  interpre- 
tation of  data  and  the  drawing  of 
sound  conclusions.” 

Interest  in  a particular  subject 
matter  field  or  combination  of  disci- 
plines must  exist  before  considering 
graduate  work.  This  applies  to  in- 
terest in  the  academic  area  as  well 
as  a field  of  specialization. 

Interest  and  ability  still  are  not 
enough.  To  these  should  be  added 
imagination,  discrimination,  a ca- 
pacity to  think  creatively,  and  in- 
tegrity in  serving  the  truth.  The  un- 
known quantity  for  which  graduate 
schools  are  continually  searching  is 
the  steady  glow  associated  with  true 
lovers  of  learning. 

Other  factors  need  to  be  pointed 
up  as  one  evaluates  his  potential  for 
graduate  study. 

An  essential  academic  prerequisite 
is  the  desire  and  ability  to  work  in- 
dependently. One  major  difference 
between  the  graduate  and  undergrad- 
uate programs  is  the  individual  initi- 
ative required  of  students. 

In  addition  to  a sound  foundation 
in  his  field  of  specialization,  the  in- 
dividual should  have  a grasp  of  one 
or  more  foreign  languages  that  can 
be  used  as  tools  in  research. 

Knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  library 


and  its  many  resources  is  essential. 

The  ability  to  use  the  English  lan- 
guage with  accuracy  and  effective- 
ness is  imperative. 

Another  skill  which  has  a direct 
bearing  upon  successful  graduate 
study  is  the  ability  to  use  the  type- 
writer. This  may  appear  a lowly  con- 
cern, but  many  graduate  schools  will 
not  accept  work  written  in  longhand. 

Compensations  of  Study 

But  the  compensations  of  graduate 
study  far  outweigh  the  sacrifices.  In 
the  words  of  Howard  Mumford  Jones 
they  are: 

• The  sense  that  one’s  energies 
are  focused  upon  an  adult  way  of 
life — the  problem  of  professional 
preparation. 

• Associating  on  terms  approach- 
ing intellectual  equality  with  spe- 
cialists in  the  field  of  the  student’s 
choice. 

• A growing  awareness  ...  of  his 
own  proficiency  as  a young  expert 
in  the  field. 

• A final  glory  of  graduate  work  is 
the  sense  of  being  one  with  a com- 
pany of  learned  men  the  world 
over,  men  who  are  concerned  for 
the  advancement  of  knowledge 
without  reference  to  class,  race, 
religion,  nationality,  or  language. 
Another  significant  value  to  be  de- 
rived from  graduate  study  is  the 
experience  gained  in  selecting  and 
carrying  out  a piece  of  research.  Re- 
search assures  adequacy  of  prepara- 
tion, freshness  of  viewpoint,  enthusi- 
asm for  the  subject,  and  a sense  of 
personal  satisfaction  which  comes 
from  the  mastery  of  a subject  and 
from  the  pursuit  of  a problem  to  its 
solution.  Research  can  provide  one  of 
the  major  satisfactions  of  advanced 
study  as  well  as  the  culminating  ex- 
perience of  formal  academic  prepara- 
tion. 

(See  Graduate  Study,  page  23) 
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What  Does  Graduate  Study 
in  ADULT  EDUCATION  Offer? 

by  DR.  MALCOLM  S.  iKNOWLES,  Associate  Professor,  School  of  Education, 
Boston  University 


Extension  work  is  essentially  adult 
educational  in  character.  Your 
clientele  is  overwhelmingly  adult  and 
your  primary  channel  of  influence, 
even  to  youth,  is  through  adult  volun- 
teers. Your  objectives  are  educational, 
with  emphasis  on  changing  behavior. 
You  have  no  sanctions,  such  as  com- 
pulsory attendance  and  degrees,  so 
you  are  compelled  to  work  with  your 
clientele  in  terms  of  their  needs,  in- 
terests, problems,  and  motivations. 

These  are  the  hallmarks  of  adult 
education.  In  fact,  in  adult  education 
circles  we  cite  the  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension Service  as  our  largest  and 
most  successful  national  adult  educa- 
tional agency. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  all  Extension 
workers  are  primarily  adult  educa- 
tors. They  are  not.  Most  are  pri- 
marily horticulturists,  home  econo- 
mists, or  specialists  in  some  other 
technology.  But  almost  all  Extension 
workers  make  use  of  their  technologi- 
cal specialty  through  adult  educa- 
tional means.  Their  effectiveness  is 
determined,  not  only  by  how  well  they 
know  their  subject  matter,  but  by- 
how  skillful  they  are  in  helping  adults 
learn  what  they  need  to  know  about 
it.  Because  this  is  so,  adult  educa- 
tional competencies  are  a required 
component  of  the  Extension  workers’ 
role. 

Program  Offerings 

Graduate  programs  in  adult  educa- 
tion have  been  established  in  perhaps 
two  dozen  universities.  Of  these,  15 
offer  master’s  and  doctor’s  degrees 
with  adult  education  as  a specializa- 
tion. These  include:  Boston,  Buffalo, 
California  (UCLA  and  Berkeley) , 
Chicago,  Columbia,  Cornell,  Florida 
State,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Michigan 
State,  New  York  University,  Ohio 
State,  Syracuse,  and  Wisconsin. 

Typically,  these  programs  attract 
experienced  workers  from  a variety 
of  occupational  settings  (industrial 


training,  group  work,  libraries,  reli- 
gious education,  school  and  college 
evening  programs)  who  have  also  dis- 
covered a large  adult  educational 
component  in  their  roles. 

An  increasing  number  of  Extension 
workers  have  been  appearing  in  these 
programs  in  recent  years.  For  exam- 
ple, currently  at  Boston  University 
two  Extension  workers  are  well  along 
toward  doctorates.  One  has  a mas- 
ter’s in  nutrition  and  the  other  a 
master’s  in  horticulture.  Four,  whose 
bachelor’s  degrees  were  in  home  eco- 
nomics, are  seeking  master’s  in  adult 
education. 

All  have  reported  to  me  that  they 
especially  value  the  enrichment  of 
comparing  and  exchanging  experi- 
ences with  people  from  other  fields. 

Competencies  Developed 

What  adult  educational  competen- 
cies are  developed  in  these  graduate 
programs?  There  is  some  variation 
in  emphasis  among  universities.  How- 
ever, I believe  that  the  following 
statement  of  objectives  of  the  Boston 
University  program  is  quite  repre- 
sentative, since  it  grew  from  a study 
of  all  other  programs  2 years  ago: 

• To  develop  an  understanding  of 
the  role  of  adult  education  in  society 
and  in  the  total  national  educational 
enterprise. 

® To  develop  knowledge  about  the 
nature  and  scope  of  adult  education 
as  a field  of  study  and  practice,  in- 
cluding its  aims,  philosophical  issues, 
clientele,  agencies,  methods,  litera- 
ture, and  relationship  to  the  rest  of 
education. 

• To  develop  an  understanding  of 
the  adult  as  learner,  including  the 
unique  characteristics  of  adult  learn- 
ers; the  process  of  development 
through  adult  years;  the  process  of 
learning  in  adult  individuals  and 
groups;  and  the  forces  that  affect 
learning  in  the  dynamics  of  individ- 
ual, group,  and  community  behavior. 


• To  develop  skill  in  the  use  of 
adult  educational  processes,  including 
the  diagnosis  of  individual  and  social 
needs;  the  defining  of  objectives;  the 
designing,  organizing,  administering, 
and  evaluating  of  programs;  and  the 
selection,  training,  and  supervision  of 
teachers  and  leaders. 

• To  develop  attitudes  conducive 
to  performing  a helping  role  in  indi- 
vidual and  social  change,  including 
respect  for  processes  of  scientific  in- 
quiry, tolerance  for  individual  differ- 
ences and  conflict,  and  appreciation 
of  democratic  processes  of  decision- 
making. 

• To  develop  appreciation  for  the 
values  of  a free  society  in  which  each 
individual  is  encouraged  to  develop 
continuously  toward  his  full  potential 
throughout  life. 

• To  develop  an  understanding  of 
the  resources,  methods,  and  findings 
of  research  in  adult  education  and 
skill  in  evaluating  and  interpreting 
them. 

Adult  Differences  Recognized 

Probably  the  central  concept  upon 
which  graduate  study  in  adult  educa- 
tion is  founded  is  that  adults  are  in- 
deed different  from  youth  as  leaders 
in  many  respects — in  degree  if  not 
in  kind.  Therefore,  different  theories, 
methods,  techniques,  and  materials 
are  required. 

A considerable  body  of  knowledge 
and  procedures  has  been  accumu- 
lated, much  of  it  contributed  from 
Extension  work  but  a good  deal  from 
other  sources  as  well.  This  has  be- 
come the  hard  core  of  the  curriculum 
of  graduate  study  in  adult  education. 

But  in  most  universities  adult  edu- 
cation is  perceived  as  an  interdisci- 
plinary discipline.  So  our  students 
range  widely  in  the  behavioral  sci- 
ences and  humanities  in  accumulat- 
ing the  required  credits  for  a degree. 
(See  Adult  Education,  page  21) 
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The  Importance  of 

COMMUNICATION  ARTS 

by  WILLIAM  B.  WARD,  Head,  Department  of 
Extension  Teaching  and  Information,  Cornell  University 


Our  chances  to  make  the  Coopera- 
tive Extension  Service  a continu- 
ing, vital,  progressive  force  in  America 
improve  substantially  as  we  learn 
more  about  communications.  For  this 
reason,  it  is  impossible  to  minimize 
the  importance  of  Extension  person- 
nel studying  the  art  of  communica- 
tion at  the  graduate  level. 

No  group  is  more  conscious  of  the 
wide  gaps  in  knowledge  about  com- 
munications processes  than  those  who 
give  full  time  to  studying,  research- 
ing, teaching,  and  working  in  the 
area.  Others  also  recognize  this  gap, 
as  evidenced  by  a 2-State  survey  in 
which  county  agents  were  asked: 
“What  would  you  add  if  you  could 
relive  your  college  career?”  The  ma- 
jority answered  with  one  word : 
“Communications.” 

Extent  of  Participation 

Today,  hundreds  of  county  agents 
and  other  Extension  personnel  (who 
obviously  cannot  relive  their  college 
careers)  are  taking  graduate  courses 
in  communications.  Many  have  re- 
ceived master’s  or  doctor’s  degrees 
and  more  are  still  studying  for  them. 

In  some  cases,  Extension  agents, 
specialists,  and  administrators  have 
chosen  comunication  arts,  or  a seg- 
ment of  this  broad  field,  as  a major. 
But  more  have  picked  the  subject  as 
a minor. 

They  have  found  many  courses  in 
graduate  schools  throughout  the  Na- 
tion and  programs  in  which  special- 
ization can  range  from  one  segment 
to  the  entire  field  of  general  com- 
munication arts.  Graduate  programs 
are  so  flexible  that  students  may  en- 
roll, for  example,  as  majors  in  agron- 
omy, foods  and  nutrition,  or  Exten- 
sion administration,  and  complete  a 
substantial  part  of  their  work  in  a 


communications  minor.  Or  they  can 
reverse  the  option. 

Most  universities  offering  graduate 
programs  in  communication  arts 
have  adjusted  to  meet  the  rapidly 
changing  demands  of  our  complex  so- 
ciety. Telstar  and  other  recent  com- 
munications developments,  coupled 
with  the  current  world  situation,  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  meaning 
what  we  say,  and  saying  what  we 
mean.  Electronic  journalism  is  vital 
to  the  space  age,  and  college  and  uni- 
versity teaching  and  research  pro- 
grams are  being  adapted  to  the  com- 
munication needs  of  their  present  and 
future  graduate  students. 

More  than  Skills 

Something  more  than  technical  ex- 
pertness in  communication  arts  is 
now  required.  No  person  becomes  an 
artist  in  any  field  simply  by  practic- 
ing or  studying  formulas  and  meth- 
ods. Current  graduate  programs  in 
several  universities  focus  not  only 
on  the  skills  of  mass  and  person  to 
person  communications,  but  on  mo- 
tivation, learning,  perception,  group 
interaction,  public  opinion,  mass 
behavior,  attitude  formation  and 
change,  human  values,  and  the  cus- 
toms and  mores  of  society. 

In  such  a graduate  program,  a 
school  or  college  of  journalism  or 
communication  arts  draws  heavily  on 
other  disciplines  within  the  univer- 
sity. For  example,  the  University  of 
Illinois  Ph.D.  program  in  communica- 
tions : 

Applies  the  methods  and  disciplines 
of  the  social  sciences  (supported 
by  the  humanities,  fine  and  ap- 
plied arts,  and  natural  sciences) 
to  problems  of  human  communica- 
tions. This  interdepartmental  de- 
gree permits  the  study  of  two  kinds 
of  communication:  interpersonal 


communication,  emphasizing  the 
learning  and  use  of  language  by 
individuals,  and  mass  communica- 
tion, focusing  on  the  behavior  of 
individuals  in  society  in  relation  to 
social  agencies  and  processes  of 
communications.  The  history  of 
the  mass  media,  their  structure, 
policy,  and  support,  their  govern- 
mental and  social  control,  their 
messages,  audiences,  and  effects, 
are  studied  in  the  light  of  sociol- 
ogy, psychology,  economics,  polit- 
ical science,  journalism,  and  other 
social  and  humanistic  disciplines. 

Fringe  Benefits 

The  University  of  Illinois  and  other 
institutions  offer  financial  assistance 
to  qualified  graduate  students  in  com- 
munications. Many  schools  have  fel- 
lowships, tuition  exempt,  for  both 
first-year  and  second-year  students 
with  superior  scholastic  achievement. 
They  also  offer  a number  of  tuition 
scholarships  and  half-time  and  quar- 
ter-time teaching  and  research  as- 
sistantships.  Fellowships  and  scholar- 
ships also  are  available  from  many 
other  sources,  including  foundations 
and  the  Federal  Government. 

Before  World  War  II,  only  a few 
universities  offered  a master’s  degree 
in  journalism  and  only  the  University 
of  Missouri  offered  a doctorate.  (The 
first  was  granted  in  1934  > . 

Now,  most  journalism  schools  offer 
the  master’s  degree  and  several  have 
doctoral  programs  in  communica- 
tions. Among  the  latter  are  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  Michigan  State 
University,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Stanford  University,  University  of 
Iowa,  Boston  University,  and  Syra- 
cuse University,  in  addition  to  the 
University  of  Missouri  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 

('See  Arts,  page  21) 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE  in 
Extension  Training 

by  DR.  LOUIS  H.  DOUGLAS,  Professor 
Political  Science,  Kansas  State  University 


In  his  presidential  address  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Political  Science  Association  in  1956, 
Prof.  Harold  D.  Lasswell  metaphori- 
cally described  the  typical  depart- 
ment of  political  science  as  a “syndi- 
cate of  philosophers,  historians,  be- 
havioral scientists,  and  public  law- 
yers.” 

Such  a description  calls  attention 
to  the  wide  range  of  subject  matter 
as  well  as  method  that  characterizes 
political  science  at  present,  a range 
so  wide  and  method  so  diverse  that  at 
times  no  central  focus  of  the  study 
seems  to  exist.  Indeed,  some  people 
question  that  there  is  (or  should  be) 
any  one  central  concept  underlying 
all  political  science. 

Central  though  Diverse 

The  broad  concept  of  public  policy 
processes  may  be  defended  as  central 
to  the  many  subdivisions  of  political 
science.  The  political  philosopher  is 
concerned  with  evaluation  of  public 
policies,  real  or  constructed;  the  po- 
litical historian  with  the  sequence 
and  consequence  of  past  policies;  the 
political  behaviorist  with  group  dy- 
namics controlling  the  formulation 
and  execution  of  public  policies;  the 
public  lawyer  with  constitutional  and 
legal  aspects  of  public  policies,  and 
so  on  through  the  many  specialties 
within  the  discipline. 

Prom  these  diverse  viewpoints,  the 
specialists  in  political  science  con- 
verge on  a central  set  of  problems, 
the  processes  having  to  do  with  for- 
mulating, enacting,  and  executing 
public  policies. 

It  seems  almost  a truism  that  study 
in  public  policy  is  valuable  to  persons 
whose  work  is  so  much  a part  of  pub- 
lic policy  as  the  Extension  Service. 
Extension  agents  and  specialists  are 
directly  engaged  in  transforming  pub- 
lic policy  into  program  performance; 
the  institution  (USDA)  of  which 
their  work  is  a part  has  much  at 
stake  in  the  formulation  of  public 
policies.  Its  role  has  been  significant 
in  the  history  of  agriculture  and  the 
Nation;  political  and  social  values 
have  been  evaluated,  determined,  and 
developed  by  it. 

Aside  from  the  technical  require- 
ments of  Extension,  which  are  many, 
governmental  and  political  factors 


are  determinants  of  program  out- 
comes. Frequently,  innate  qualities 
of  the  individual  plus  a seasoning  of 
experience  have  been  the  bases  for 
competence  in  coping  with  such  fac- 
tors, and  these  would  seem  irreplac- 
ablc. 

However,  the  contribution  that 
might  come  from  study  in  political 
science  merits  evaluation.  What  added 
competency  may  be  anticipated  from 
such  study?  Within  the  broad  range 
of  political  science,  what  segments 
have  the  most  to  commend  them? 

It  should  be  noted  at  once  that  no 
one  proposes  that  the  Extension 
Service  be  staffed  with  political  sci- 
entists. It  is  not  intended  that  they 
be  trained  in  one  of  the  specialized 
branches  of  political  science.  Nor  are 
we  now  discussing  the  broad  cultural 
values  of  humanistic  and  social  sci- 
ence studies.  These  should  be  includ- 
ed in  the  general  education  of  every 
citizen,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  gen- 
eral education  will  include  some 
courses  in  introductory  political  sci- 
ence. 

Values  to  Extension 

Our  present  concern  is  with  the 
merits  of  the  proposal  that  it  would 
be  of  value  to  the  Extension  agent  or 
specialist  to  include  one  or  more 
courses  in  political  science  at  the  ad- 
vanced training  or  graduate  level. 
Defensible  values  would  include; 

• One  well-chosen  course  will  pro- 
vide awareness  of  an  ongoing  stream 
of  research  in  current  policy  pro- 
grams in  which  political  scientists 
have  frequently  participated  in  urban 
studies;  much  less  frequently  in  rural 
studies. 

• An  awareness  will  be  developed 
of  the  “public”  aspects  of  careers  in 
the  Extension  Service  and  the  nature 
of  the  limitations  thus  established. 
Decision-making  as  a focus  of  the 
“political”  will  lose  some  of  its  mys- 


tery. The  intriguing  mixture  of  the 
practical  and  the  rational  will  more 
readily  be  discerned  and  analyzed. 

• Such  study  should  bring  a recog- 
nition of  the  complex  and  pluralistic 
arrangement  of  American  public  in- 
stitutions. Simply  as  a descriptive 
matter  and  with  respect  to  terminol- 
ogy, value  will  come  from  use  of  and 
conversance  with  such  concepts  as: 
elite,  equalitarian,  gerrymander,  ad- 
ministrative, legislation,  and  lobby. 
These  concepts  are  not  foreign  to 
Extension. 

• The  student  of  political  science 
will  come  to  a partial  understanding 
of  the  nature  of  the  “myth-values” 
undergirding  the  political  community 
in  which  he  lives.  This  type  of  under- 
standing is  never  complete  but  is 
highly  important.  One’s  own  myth- 
values  will  have  been  revealed  by  this 
study. 

The  values  indicated  above  are  not 
certain  to  be  supplied  by  a random 
selection  of  courses  in  political  sci- 
ence. Recall  the  wide  range  of  this 
discipline  noted  at  the  outset  of  this 
discussion.  This  wide  range  is  sug- 
gestive of  a development  differing  in 
kind  and  perhaps  in  speed  from  other 
fields  of  study. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  political 
science  is  “behind”  economics  and 
sociology.  This  seems  to  mean  that 
political  science  has  not  kept  up  with 
the  others  in  developing  tools  for 
precise  measurement  and  prediction. 
This  may  be  true  and  may  continue 
since  political  science  is  moving  along 
an  exceedingly  broad  front.  Hence 
realization  of  the  values  above  de- 
pends on  selection  of  an  appropriate 
sector  of  the  total  field.  At  present 
the  variety  is  at  its  highest. 

Possible  Study  Areas 

A sector  of  political  science  that 
offers  a contribution  in  both  substan- 
(See  Political  Science,  page  17) 
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Added  Dimensions 
through  ECONOMICS 
Study x 


by  DR.  R.  C.  SCOTT,  Director,  Division  of  Marketing 
and  Utilization  Sciences,  Federal  Extension  Service 


More  Cooperative  Extension  work- 
ers than  ever  before  are  taking 
graduate  study  in  economics  today. 
This  may  be  because  they  recognize 
the  importance  of  economics  and  are 
learning  to  understand  and  appreci- 
ate its  relevance  in  our  space  age 
economy. 

Since  Extension’s  early  days,  the 
U.  S.  economy  has  become  more  mar- 
ket oriented.  Agricultural  production 
has  been  concentrated  more  on  com- 
mercial family  farms,  and  commercial 
activities  associated  with  agriculture 
have  been  increasing  rapidly. 

Economics  Defined 

Economics  has  been  defined  as  a 
study  of  those  social  relationships 
associated  with  the  acquisition  and 
use  of  material  requisites  of  well  be- 
ing. Economics  deals  with  broad  prin- 
ciples supported  by  facts  which  gen- 
erally explain  three  types  of  human 
activity : 

(1)  How  resources  are  brought  to- 
gether to  produce  the  goods  and 
services  desired  by  the  people; 

( 2 )  How  people  spend  their  in- 
comes among  and  between  con- 
sumption goods  and  services;  and 

(3)  The  relationship  of  income, 
prices,  money  supply,  taxes,  etc., 
to  production  and  consumption 
and  the  impact  that  changes  in 
each  have  on  the  production  and 
consumption  of  goods  and  services 
provided  by  private  enterprise  and 
the  different  levels  of  government. 
A study  of  economic  principles  pro- 
vides guidelines  to  the  individual  to 
approach  the  complex,  often  bewil- 
dering, array  of  facts  and  figures,  to 
help  him  select  the  significant  ones 
for  his  purpose,  and  to  interpret  their 
significance  to  the  particular  problem 
under  study. 


Meeting  Primary  Concerns 

One  important  concern  of  econo- 
mists is  that  of  helping  to  achieve 
the  highest  levels  of  living  for  our 
people  through  economic  analysis  and 
helping  to  develop  and  foster  needed 
economic  institutions  and  arrange- 
ments. As  agriculture  and  the  busi- 
nesses associated  with  it  have  become 
more  comercialized,  as  families  have 
had  higher  incomes  and  levels  of  liv- 
ing, and  as  the  educational  level  of 
our  citizens  has  increased,  the  con- 
cern for  economic  arrangements 
which  will  meet  our  changing  condi- 
tions has  become  more  important  to 
our  people. 

Farmers,  for  example,  have  become 
increasingly  concerned  about  the  eco- 
nomic effects  of  various  government 
programs  and  other  institutional  ar- 
rangements on  their  prices  and  in- 
comes. The  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  has  responded  by  including 
analysis  of  the  economic  impacts  of 
these  institutional  arrangements  in 
many  of  its  programs.  For  work  on 
issues  involving  decisions  by  the  pub- 
lic, the  public  affairs  program  was 
developed. 

As  farms  grew  larger  and  capital 
requirements  increased,  need  in- 
creased for  know-how  on  the  business 
side  of  farming.  Extension  responded 
by  giving  more  attention  to  the  eco- 
nomics of  production  and  manage- 
ment of  the  farm. 

With  the  shift  of  marketing  func- 
tions from  the  farm  and  the  demands 
for  additional  marketing  services, 
greater  concern  developed  about  costs 
of  marketing.  Extension  responded 
with  more  emphasis  on  marketing 
educational  work  to  increase  efficien- 
cy. 

With  increased  resources  available 
to  the  family,  the  home  management 


program  has  become  important  in 
helping  families  maximize  their  satis- 
factions from  available  resources. 

The  development  and  expansion  of 
all  these  programs  has  called  for  bet- 
ter understanding  of  economic  prin- 
ciples and  facts  on  the  part  of  pro- 
fessional Extension  workers. 

Problem-Solving  Approach 

It  is  often  said  that  economics  deals 
with  logical  and  orderly  weighing  or 
analysis  of  alternatives  available  to 
people.  It  provides  the  necessary  in- 
gredient for  integrating  the  many 
fields  of  specialization  or  disciplines 
available  in  Extension  as  they  are 
utilized  by  a farmer,  family,  or  mar- 
keting firm.  It  is  concerned  with  the 
most  profitable  or  advantageous  use 
of  land,  for  example,  taking  into  ac- 
count all  the  pertinent  technical  in- 
formation. 

As  we  move  ahead  with  the  prob- 
lem-solving approach  in  our  educa- 
tional programs,  such  integration  is 
necessary  for  our  efforts  to  be  most 
effective.  Since  the  county  agent  is 
the  focal  point  through  which  much 
of  our  educational  work  is  conducted, 
he  or  she  is  in  a unique  position  to 
integrate  or  help  integrate  subject 
matter  from  various  disciplines  to 
most  effectively  help  people  solve 
their  problems.  Such  an  approach, 
when  properly  related  or  coordinated, 
is  much  more  meaningful  to  people 
as  they  consider  needs,  identify  prob- 
lems, and  appraise  alternative  solu- 
tions and  probable  consequences  of 
each. 

Added  Dimensions 

Thus,  graduate  training  in  econom- 
ics can  be  of  great  value  to  county 
Extension  agents  in  helping  them 

( See  Economics,  page  17) 
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HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT  is 
basic  to  Extension  Education  ^ 

by  DR.  GLENN  C.  DILDINE,  Consultant,  Human  Development-Human 
Relations  Program,  National  4-H  Club  Foundation 


hy  do  we  act  as  we  do? 

How  do  a person’s  inner  ways 
of  thinking  and  feeling,  about  one- 
self in  relation  to  others,  influence 
and  control  one’s  outer  actions? 

How  have  we  learned  our  present 
ways  of  thinking,  feeling,  and  acting? 
What  forces  have  operated  in  this 
learning?  How  do  they  continue  to 
influence  future  learning? 

Toward  what  kinds  of  behavior 
should  we  be  aiming  in  these  chang- 
ing times? 

What  implication  does  all  this  have 
for  effective  helping  relations  w'ith 
others,  in  our  shifting  roles  as  super- 
visors, teachers,  advisors,  counselors? 

Foundation  of  Education 

These  basic  questions  are  the  foun- 
dation for  effective  education,  and 
education  is  Extension’s  job.  Educa- 
tion is  the  process  of  learning,  and 
learning  is  change  in  human  be- 
havior. Therefore,  an  effective  Ex- 
tension worker  needs  to  understand 
people  and  to  see  his  program  as  ways 
to  help  people  learn  better  ways  of 
behaving  (thinking,  feeling,  and  act- 
ing) . 

This  was  relatively  simpler  in  Ex- 
tension’s more  traditional  role.  But 
social  change  is  forcing  everyone  to 
develop  more  complex  educational 
programs  to  meet  more  complex 
human  problems:  economics  of  mar- 
keting, from  local  to  international; 
impact  of  population  shifts  and  tech- 
nical change  on  urban  and  rural  com- 
munities; effective  overall  use  of  total 
resources  (including  agriculture  and 
home  economics)  in  communities 
which  may  vary  widely  in  level  of  de- 
velopment; special  needs  of  various 
groups  who  need  more  complex  in- 
sights and  skills  to  meet  changing 
conditions  (younger  4-H’ers,  teens, 
young  unmarrieds,  young  marrieds, 
senior  citizens) . 


Again,  we  are  looking  at  necessary 
changes  in  human  behavior.  The  peo- 
ple we  serve  need  deeper  understand- 
ing of  what  we  are  all  facing,  realis- 
tic confidence  that  they  are  equipped 
to  meet  continuing  change,  and  more 
complex  skill  in  devising  ways  to 
meet  change. 

Needed  Competence 

This  all  requires  a continually  ex- 
perimental approach  to  our  educa- 
tional roles,  based  on  answers  to  our 
original  questions.  So  Extension 
workers  need  to  develop  three  related 
kinds  of  competence: 

• Understandings:  Familiarity  with 
results  of  research  on  how  people  be- 
have, grow,  and  leam,  as  individuals 
(Human  Development)  and  in  groups 
(Human  Relations) . 

• Acting:  Practiced  skill  in  apply- 
ing this  knowledge,  through  adapta- 
tion of  the  scientific  method  to  un- 
derstanding specific  individuals  and 
groups,  and  to  continually  develop- 
ing and  testing  results  of  our  help  to 
people,  aimed  toward  the  particular 
learnings  they  need  to  better  meet 
their  living  situations. 

• Feelings:  Deep  dedication  to  the 
value  of  each  person;  deep  conviction 
that  people  have  real  capacity  and 
desire  to  learn.  Conviction  that  Ex- 
tension’s important  job  is  to  help 
people  become  more  able  to  make 
their  own  decisions  and  handle  their 
own  affairs.  Strong  belief  in  our  own 
capacity  to  become  more  sensitive 
and  skillful  in  helping  such  growth. 

Where  can  we  get  help  in  develop- 
ing these  inner  qualities? 

Understanding  Behavior 

The  various  behavioral  sciences 
now  provide  a wealth  of  help.  For 


example,  biology  shows  how  to  ex- 
plain and  even  predict  physical 
growth,  in  size,  rate  of  maturing, 
type  of  physique.  It  helps  to  explain 
all  behavior  as  our  natural  drive  to 
use  energy,  both  for  maintenance  and 
for  growth  and  learning. 

Sociology  and  anthropology  help  us 
see  each  individual  as  a product  of 
his  particular  “social  inheritance.” 
They  predict,  in  general,  what  to  ex- 
pect of  groups  from  differing  social 
backgrounds. 

Psychiatry  explains  deviations  from 
socially  valued  behavior,  and  how  to 
help  people  learn  more  effective  be- 
havior. Psychology  provides  clues  to 
mental  and  emotional  development 
and  behavior,  emerging  from  physical 
and  social  bases. 

Synthesizing  ideas  help  us  to  re- 
late information  from  these  different 
disciplines  to  actual  behavior  of  liv- 
ing people.  For  example: 

Developmental  tasks — each  per- 
son’s physical  maturing  and  cul- 
tural pressures  lead  him  to  work 
to  master  a predictable  series  of 
common  growing-up  jobs  which 
account  for  much  of  his  actions. 

Theory  of  self — each  person’s 
unique  outer  actions  grow  out  of 
how  he  has  learned  to  think  and 
feel  about  himself  and  others,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously. 

Acting  on  Knowledge 

Extensive  research  in  the  process 
of  education  shows  us  how  to  apply 
this  general  knowledge  to  actual  be- 
havior of  people.  We  now  have  de- 
pendable “models”  for  adapting  the 
method  and  attitudes  of  science  to 
both  the  “diagnostic”  and  “treat- 
ment” (understanding  and  program) 
phases  of  our  educational  responsi- 
bilities. 

This  is  the  promise  of  graduate 
work  in  Human  Development  and 
Human  Relations.  Knowledge  of  be- 
havior and  competence  in  its  applica- 
tion to  people  are  the  necessary  fun- 
damental tools  of  any  effective  teach- 
er, whatever  his  area  of  work.  Posi- 
tive, yet  realistic,  valuing  of  self  and 
others  is  the  attitude  which  insures 
that  we  will  use  this  knowledge  and 
skill  democratically  “for  the  common 
welfare,”  rather  than  selfishly  for  the 
advantage  of  a select  few.  ■ 
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PSYCHOLOQY  and  the 
Extension  Worker 

by  DR.  ERNEST  W.  ANDERSON,  Leader,  Extension  Education,  Illinois 


Extension  people  often  find  their 
more  perplexing  problems  are 
psychological  in  nature.  For  example, 
why  do  people  believe  what  they  do? 
What  makes  them  behave  so  differ- 
ently? What  can  be  done  to  stimu- 
late them  to  examine  critically  a 
problem  situation  when  developing 
programs?  Answers  to  such  questions 
as  these  can  be  found  in  the  study  of 
psychology. 

Psychology  is  scientific  method  ap- 
plied to  the  study  of  human  behavior. 
It  is  not  magic.  It  can  give  much  in- 
sight into  the  problems  arising  from 
“helping  people  to  help  themselves.” 

Individual  Differences 

As  human  beings,  we  are  similar  to 
all  other  people.  Yet,  as  individuals, 
each  person  is  uniquely  different  from 
any  other.  These  differences  are  more 
than  physical.  They  include  such 
psychological  factors,  as  attitudes, 
values,  knowledge,  and  skills.  These 
differences  arise,  partly,  because  of 
different  past  experiences. 

Because  people  are  individually  dif- 
ferent psychologically,  they  cannot 
respond  identically  to  an  Extension 
worker  or  his  subject  matter.  But,  if 
an  audience  with  similar  interests  and 
problems  is  selected,  then  they  may 
become  interested,  involved,  and  in- 
formed because  of  their  common  in- 
terests. Communication  and  under- 
standing occur  when  concepts  and 
experiences  have  a degree  of  “com- 
monness” among  the  persons  in- 
volved. 

Problem  of  Motivation 

In  education  it  is  recognized  that 
effective  teaching  rests  upon  the  de- 
sire of  people  to  learn.  This  is  moti- 
vation. 

Too  many  Extension  workers  talk 


as  if  motivation  were  something  they 
do  to  people.  Prizes  and  rewards  are 
often  given  for  “motivating”  people. 
This  is  extrinsic  motivation.  But,  a 
learner  evaluates  a reward  in  terms 
of  his  own  value  systems  and  he  acts 
in  accordance  with  his  inner  personal 
motives.  Motivation,  in  a final  sense, 
is  an  internal  psychological  process 
rather  than  an  outward  seeking  of 
rewards. 

A study  of  psychology  can  help  an 
Extension  worker  increase  his  sensi- 
tivity to  the  unspoken  purposes  and 
motives  of  people  he  teaches.  People 
may  not  always  understand  or  be  able 
to  verbalize  what  they  need  to  learn. 
Psychology  demonstrates  that  people 
learn  what  they  want  to  learn.  They 
will  ignore  what  is  meaningless  to 
them  no  matter  how  important  pro- 
fessional people  may  think  it  is. 

The  similarity  between  the  words 
“motivation”  and  “emotion”  may 
give  further  insight  into  the  motiva- 
tion process.  Motivation  can  be  stim- 
ulated by  a teacher  who  sets  the  stage 
for  emotional  reactions. 

Learning  has  been  described  as  a 
result  of  reduction  of  tensions  and 
frustrations.  For  example,  when  a 
problem  has  been  solved,  there  are 
fewer  tensions  associated  with  it.  Mo- 
tivation to  learn  in  a problem-solving 
situation  might  arise  from  a group 
feeling  of  need,  individual  curiosity, 
or  a desire  for  a compromise  solution. 

Perception  anti  Learning 

Psychology  can  help  Extension 
workers  appreciate  how  people  per- 
ceive and  understand  new  situations, 
facts,  or  values  in  terms  of  their  past 
experiences.  Learning  is  a mental 
process  in  which  new  experiences  are 
associated  or  combined  with  what  is 
already  known. 


Aristotle  was  aware  of  the  laws  of 
learning  in  regard  to  similarity,  con- 
trast, and  contiguity.  He  recognized, 
as  have  psychologists  since  his  day, 
that  things  are  perceived  in  terms  of 
what  is  already  known.  This  is  the 
psychological  reason  for  “starting 
where  people  are”  in  Extension  edu- 
cation. 

The  senses  are  the  gateways  be- 
tween one  human  mind  and  another. 
The  more  sense  channels  used  to 
gather  impressions,  the  more  a person 
will  learn  and  retain.  This  is  using 
one  sense  to  reinforce  perceptions 
from  another.  Seaman  Knapp  was 
aware  of  this  principle  when  he  said 
that  a man  might  not  believe  what 
he  hears,  and  he  might  doubt  what 
he  sees,  but  he  would  believe  what  he 
does. 

Group  Interaction 

Man  is  a social  creature  as  well  as 
an  individual.  Much  of  our  hidden 
desires  are  for  group  interactions  of  a 
social  nature.  People  want  social  ap- 
proval, social  status,  and  social  ac- 
ceptance. 

A great  amount  of  what  people 
know  was  learned  from  their  social 
peers  such  as  friends,  neighbors,  rela- 
tives, fellow  workers.  This  is  the  psy- 
chological basis  for  neighborhood 
discussion  groups  in  a community  de- 
velopment project. 

In  addition  to  being  social,  each 
person  also  strives  to  be  an  individual. 
This  is  why  group  leaders  plan  to  give 
recognition  to  each  person  who  is  in- 
volved in  a program.  A most  impor- 
tant skill  of  leadership  is  the  ability 
to  find  a working  balance  between 
satisfying  people’s  social  needs  and 
their  personal  desires  for  individual 
recognition. 

The  study  of  psychology  can  help 
Extension  educators  understand 
themselves  as  well  as  the  people  with 
whom  they  work.  Every  person  lives 
with  himself  and  with  others.  Even 
though  psychology  may  not  be  studied 
as  a science,  every  action  of  every 
person  illustrates  its  principles. 

For  an  individual  to  live  is  to  be- 
have in  some  fashion  and  individual 
behavior  is  the  basic  material  of  psy- 
chological study.  We  can  learn  much 
about  our  own  nature  by  studying 
the  actions  and  reactions  of  the  peo- 
ple around  us.  ■ 
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The  Extension  Worker  and 
ANTHROPOLOGY^ 

by  DR.  TOM  T.  SASAKI,  Associate  Professor, 
department  of  Sociology,  University  of  New  Mexico 


After  examining  the  curriculum 
offered  by  a graduate  depart- 
ment of  anthropology,  with  titles 
such  as,  “Origin  and  Antiquity  of 
Man,”  or  “Archeology  of  the  Old 
World,”  and  Extension  worker  may 
legitimately  ask,  “What  can  I gain 
by  enrolling  in  such  courses?” 

Indeed,  the  average  layman  may 
have  one  of  several  negative  reactions 
to  the  field  of  anthropology:  It  has 
absolutely  no  meaning  for  him;  it  is 
the  study  of  prehistoric  cultures  and 
village  ruins;  or  it  refers  to  the  col- 
lection and  description  of  strange 
customs  of  aboriginal  and  preliterate 
peoples. 

Actually,  the  course  titles  given 
above  represent  only  a small  fraction 
of  the  specialized  subject  matter  of 
anthropology.  Much  of  it  has  direct 
bearing  on  the  work  of  many  Exten- 
sion agents. 

In  the  past,  anthropology  has 
focused  its  attention  largely  on  pre- 
literate peoples  with  non-Western 
cultural  traditions.  This  is  considered 
the  principal  province  of  this  disci- 
pline. 

Studying  Modern  Societies 

More  recently,  anthropologists  have 
become  equally  concerned  with  the 
application  of  their  method  of  view- 
ing a society  or  culture  as  a system 
of  interrelated  parts  of  a whole,  to 
the  study  of  modern  societies  and  or- 
ganizations. One  branch  of  anthro- 
pology, for  example,  deals  specifically 
with  the  application  of  anthropo- 
logical principles  to  societal  and  or- 
ganizational problems  airsing  from 
the  introduction  of  technical  change 
in  industries  and  economically  de- 
pressed areas. 

The  value  of  this  orientation  is 
that  anthropologically  trained  per- 


sons have  a method  of  applying  to 
particular  situations  what  is  known 
about  societies  or  cultures  in  general. 
From  observations  of  human  be- 
havior in  preliterate  cultures  (with- 
out the  biases  which  confront  per- 
sons studying  their  own  society  or 
culture)  anthropologists  have  been 
able  to  achieve  a more  refined  degree 
of  understanding  behavior. 

Agricutural  Extension  workers  in- 
volved in  programs  designed  to 
change  food  habits  or  techniques  of 
agricultural  production  of  a given 
group,  know  that  although  rational 
understanding  of  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  by  their  adoption  is  impor- 
tant, it  is  not  sufficient  motivation 
to  accept  new  practices.  Equally  im- 
portant are  the  customary  ways  of 
implementation  and  symbolic  values 
attached  to  these  introductions  by 
the  group. 

Concept  of  Culture 

The  concept  of  culture  is  central  in 
all  courses  offered  in  anthropology 
departments.  In  essence,  it  refers  to 
the  way  of  life  followed  by  a group 
of  people.  A people’s  culture  is  the 
totality  of  learned  patterns  of  be- 
havior which  enables  man  to  adapt 
to  his  natural  and  social  surround- 
ings. 

Culture  can  be  viewed  as  a sys- 
tem, in  that  links  exist  among  the 
various  roles,  institutions,  and  cus- 
toms within  the  group.  Knowledge 
of  this  concept  is  vital  to  understand- 
ing the  behavior  of  people  in  groups. 

There  are  hundreds  of  subcultural 
groups  within  the  United  States,  each 
with  its  own  unique  cultural  base. 
For  example,  the  ethnic,  religious, 
class,  regional,  and  other  groups  and 


categories  of  people.  Awareness  of 
the  existence  of  subcultural  groups 
can  be  useful  in  helping  to  design 
programs  which  would  best  fit  the 
value  system  and  social  structure  of 
particular  groups.  Likewise,  they 
would  be  helpful  in  determining  the 
reasons  for  resistance  against  pro- 
grams. 

Numerous  questions  can  be  raised. 
The  Extension  worker  might  ask 
himself:  “Why  are  some  groups  more 
active  than  others?  Why  are  some 
programs  more  acceptable  than 
others?  Why  are  we  not  reaching 
those  groups  who  might  benefit  most 
from  our  program?” 

Anthropological  skills  enable  the 
individual  to  analyze  the  human  re- 
lations factors  in  the  culture  or  sub- 
culture, which  are  often  responsible 
for  acceptance  or  nonacceptance  of 
programs. 

Developing  Awareness 

Understanding  the  concept  of  cul- 
ture enables  the  Extension  worker 
to  be  aware  of  his  own  biases,  the 
nature  of  expected  behavior  patterns 
and  the  values  of  the  organization 
of  which  he  is  a member.  Examina- 
tion of  himself  and  his  organization 
may  reveal  his  own  subcultural  val- 
ues which  may  tend  to  impede  his 
effectiveness. 

For  example,  if  we  assume  that 
most  Extension  workers  have  been 
brought  up  on  a farm,  with  values 
inherent  in  rural  communities  and 
primary  interest  in  rural  folks,  they 
may  be  prevented  from  devoting  time 
and  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  ur- 
ban population.  The  workers’  no- 
tions regarding  group  and  leadership, 
based  on  their  knowledge  of  rural 

(See  Anthropology,  page  21 ) 
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FELLOWSHIPS  and 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


Farm  Foundation 
Extension  Fellowships 

This  foundation  offers  fellowships 
to  agricultural  Extension  workers, 
with  priority  given  to  those  on  the 
administrative  level,  including  direc- 
tors; assistant  directors;  and  super- 
visors of  county  agents,  home  demon- 
stration agents,  and  4-H  club  work- 
ers. Individuals  being  trained  to  as- 
sume administrative  responsibility 
will  be  considered  if  the  quota  is  not 
filled  from  supervisory  staff.  Fellow- 
ships will  apply  to  staff  members  of 
the  State  Extension  Services  and 
USDA. 

Courses  of  study  may  be  pursued 
for  1 quarter,  1 semester,  or  9 
months.  The  amount  of  the  awards 
will  be  determined  individually  on  the 
basis  of  period  of  study  and  need  for 
financial  assistance.  Maximum  grant 
will  be  $4,000  for  9 months’  training. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  courses  of 
study  center  in  the  social  sciences  and 
in  courses  dealing  with  educational 
administration  and  methodology.  Em- 
phasis should  be  on  agricultural  eco- 
nomics, rural  sociology,  psychology, 
political  science,  and  agricultural  ge- 
ography. 

The  fellowships  to  administrators 
and  supervisors  apply  in  any  one  of 
the  following  universities  and  col- 
leges: California,  Chicago,  Cornell, 
Harvard,  Illinois,  Iowa  State,  Michi- 
gan State,  Minnesota,  North  Carolina 
State,  Purdue,  and  Wisconsin. 

Applications  are  made  through 
State  Directors  of  Extension  to  Dr. 
Joseph  Ackerman,  Managing  Direc- 
tor, Farm  Foundation,  600  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  5,  111. 

Forms  are  available  from  State 
Directors  of  Extension.  Applications 
must  reach  the  Farm  Foundation  not 
later  than  March  1. 


Grace  Fry  singer  Fellowships 

Two  Grace  Frysinger  Fellowships 
have  been  established  by  the  National 
Home  Demonstration  Agents’  Asso- 
ciation to  give  home  agents  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  and  observe  home 
demonstration  work  in  other  States. 

The  fellowships  are  $500  each  to 
cover  expenses  of  one  month’s  study. 

Each  State  may  nominate  one  can- 
didate. Agents  to  receive  the  fellow- 
ships will  be  selected  by  the  National 
Home  Demonstration  Agents’  Asso- 
ciation. 

Applications  are  handled  by  the 
State  Association  Professional  Im- 
provement and  Fellowship  Chairman 
in  cooperation  with  State  home  dem- 
onstration leaders.  Forms  can  be  se- 
cured from  the  State  chairman  or  the 
National  chairman,  Margaret  Isen- 
hower,  Extension  Home  Economist, 
Courthouse  Annex,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 

Nominations  from  the  States  are 
due  May  1. 

Horace  A.  Moses  Foundation 

The  Horace  A.  Moses  Foundation, 
Inc.,  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  is  pro- 
viding 102  scholarships  of  $100  each, 
2 in  each  State  and  Puerto  Rico,  to 
qualified  professional  staff  members 
of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service. 

Applicants  are  nominated  by  their 
respective  State  Extension  directors 
to  the  scholarship  committee  appoint- 
ed by  the  Extension  Committee  on 
Organization  and  Policy. 

Preference  will  be  given  to  a man 
and  a woman  county  Extension  work- 
er from  each  State  if  all  other  con- 
siderations are  equal.  The  applicant 
shall  not  have  previously  received  one 
of  these  scholarships  and  must  be 
devoting  one-third  or  more  time  to 
work  with  rural  youth. 


The  scholarships  are  to  be  used  for 
attendance  at  one  of  the  approved 
short-term  (3  weeks  or  longer) 
schools  for  Extension  workers.  The 
applicant  is  to  enroll  in  the  4-H 
course  plus  others  of  his  choice. 

Applications  must  be  made  by  Jan- 
uary 1 for  winter  school  and  by 
March  1 for  summer  school.  Applica- 
tions should  be  made  through  the 
State  Director  of  Extension  to  the 
Division  of  Extension  Research  and 
Training,  Federal  Extension  Service, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Sarah  Bradley  Tyson 
Memorial  Fellowships 

The  Woman’s  National  Farm  and 
Garden  Association  offers  Sarah 
Bradley  Tyson  Memorial  Fellowships 
of  $500.  They  are  for  advanced  study 
in  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  “re- 
lated professions.”  The  term  “related 
professions”  is  interpreted  broadly  to 
include  home  economics.  Again  this 
year  the  Association  is  making  avail- 
able two  such  fellowships. 

Applications  should  be  made  by 
April  15  to  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Lehman, 
235  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  10, 
N.  Y. 

Farm  Foundation 
Scholarships  for  Supervisors 

The  Farm  Foundation  offers  20 
scholarships  to  Extension  supervisors. 

The  Farm  Foundation  will  pay  $100 
toward  the  expenses  of  one  supervisor 
per  State  up  to  20  States  enrolled  in 
the  supervisory  course  during  the 
1962  summer  session  at  the  National 
Agricultural  Extension  Center  for  Ad- 
vanced Study. 

Applications  should  be  made  by 
March  1 through  the  State  Director 
of  Extension  to  Dr.  R.  C.  Clark,  Di- 
rector, National  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Center,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison  6,  Wis. 

Farm  Foundation 

Scholarships  in 

Public  Agricultural  Policy 

The  Farm  Foundation  is  offering  100 
scholarships,  25  to  each  Extension  re- 
gion, for  county  agents  attending  the 
Regional  Extension  School  courses  in 
public  agricultural  policy. 
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The  1962-3  National  4-H  Fellows  (left  to  right)  Edward  H.  Merritt 
of  New  Hampshire,  Bobbie  D.  Davis  of  Ohio,  James  B.  Arnold  of 
Maryland,  Mercele  Barelman  of  Nebraska,  Lois  McClure  of  Kentucky, 
and  Charline  Hamilton  of  Tennessee,  are  greeted  by  Dr.  E.  T. 
York,  Jr.,  Federal  Extension  Service  Administrator.  The  National 
4-H  Fellowships,  among  the  highest  awards  bestowed  on  professional 


4-H  workers,  have  been  awarded  since  1931.  Since  then,  95  individ- 
uals. representing  37  States,  have  received  the  fellowship.  In  addi- 
tion to  an  informal  study  of  government  in  operation,  unique  feature 
of  the  fellowship,  the  National  4-H  Fellows  enroll  in  graduate  study 
programs  in  the  Washington,  D.  C.,  area.  The  FES  Training  Branch 
directs  the  fellowship  study  program. 


The  Foundation  will  pay  $100  of 
the  expenses  of  the  agents  selected  by 
directors.  Both  agricultural  and  home 
agents  are  eligible. 

Applications  for  scholarships  should 
be  made  by  January  1 for  winter 
school  and  by  March  1 for  summer 
school.  They  should  be  sent  through 
the  State  Director  of  Extension  to  Dr. 
Joseph  Ackerman,  Managing  Direc- 
tor, Farm  Foundation,  600  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  5,  111. 

National  Agricultural 
Extension  Center 
For  Advanced  Study 

Fellowships  are  awarded  annually 
on  a competitive  basis  to  degree  can- 
didates or  special  students. 

Fellowships  are  limited  to  persons 
in  administrative,  supervisory,  or 
training  positions  in  the  Cooperative 
Extension  Service  within  the  50  States 
and  Puerto  Rico.  Other  persons  may 
be  considered  if  their  administration 
strongly  recommends  them  as  indi- 
viduals to  be  employed  in  the  near 
future  for  administrative,  supervisory, 
or  statewide  training  responsibilities. 


For  students  without  other  finan- 
cial support,  fellowships  amount  to 
$3,000  for  the  calendar  year  for  a 
person  without  dependents  and  $4,800 
for  a person  with  three  or  more  de- 
pendents. The  individual  and  his  in- 
stitution are  expected  to  contribute 
financially  to  the  maximum  of  their 
resources.  The  amount  of  the  fellow- 
ship will  be  prorated  accordingly. 

Applications  for  admission  to  the 
graduate  training  program  in  the 
Center,  including  applications  for  ad- 
mission to  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin Graduate  School  for  either  the 
summer  or  fall  semester  of  1963  must 
be  received  not  later  than  March  1, 
1963. 

The  Center  for  Advanced  Study  is 
sponsored  cooperatively  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Universities  and 
Land-Grant  Colleges,  Federal  Exten- 
sion Service,  W.  K.  Kellogg  Founda- 
tion, and  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Persons  interested  in  opportunities 
at  the  Center  should  write  to  Dr. 
R.  C.  Clark,  Director,  National  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Center  for  Ad- 
vanced Study,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Madison  6,  Wis. 


University  of  Chicago 
Extension  Fellowships 

The  Department  of  Education,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  will  make  five  uni- 
versity extension  fellowship  grants 
in  1963-64  for  study  in  adult  educa- 
tion. 

The  grants  are  available  to  U.  S. 
personnel  in  general  university  exten- 
sion, the  Cooperative  Extension  Serv- 
ice, or  evening  college  activities.  The 
stipend  is  $5,000  for  four  quarters  of 
consecutive  resident  study  in  the 
Department  of  Education  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  Closing  date  for 
submitting  an  application  is  February 
15,  1963. 

Application  forms  are  available 
from  Dr.  Cyril  O.  Houle,  Chairman, 
University  Extension  Fellowships,  De- 
partment of  Education,  The  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  5835  Kimbark  Ave- 
nue, Chicago  37,  111. 

Selections  will  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  candidates  academic  record, 
motives  in  seeking  advanced  training, 
and  leadership  potential. 
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National  4-H  Service 
Committee  and 
Massey-Ferguson,  Inc. 
Cooperating  with  the 
Federal  Extension  Service 

Six  National  4-H  Fellowships  of 
$3,000  each  are  available  to  young 
Extension  workers  who  are  former 
4-H  club  members.  These  are  for  12 
months  of  study  in  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Federal  Extension  Serv- 
ice. 

Two  of  these  fellowships  are  pro- 
vided by  the  National  4-H  Service 
Committee,  Chicago,  111.,  and  four  by 
Massey-Ferguson  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Fellows  may  study  at  a Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  area  institution  of  higher 
learning  or  may  organize  an  out-of- 
school program  of  study. 

Fellowships  are  awarded  to  young 
men  and  women  from  nominations  by 
State  Directors  of  Extension  or  State 
4-H  club  leaders  to  the  Division  of 
Extension  Research  and  Training, 
Federal  Extension  Service,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington 
25,  D.  C.  Applications  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  State  Director  of 
Extension. 

The  applicant  shall  not  have  passed 
his  32nd  birthday  on  June  1,  1963. 
Deadline  for  application  is  March  1. 

Pfizer  Awards 

The  Agricultural  Division  of  Chas. 
A.  Pfizer  & Co.,  Inc.,  of  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  will  sponsor  two  fellowships  to 
be  awarded  in  the  fall  of  1963  for 
graduate  study  leading  to  a degree. 

The  fellowships  are  available  to 
county  agricultural  agents  (including 
associates  and  assistants)  doing  adult 
or  4-H  work  in  animal  husbandry, 
dairy,  or  poultry  management.  The 
awards  are  $3,000  each. 

Applications  may  be  obtained  from 
the  State  Extension  Director.  Any 
county  agricultural  agent  with  a min- 
imum of  5 years’  experience  may  sub- 
mit an  application  to  his  State  selec- 
tion committee. 

One  application  from  each  State 
should  be  approved  by  the  State  se- 
lection committee.  It  should  be  for- 
warded with  a letter  of  approval  by 
March  1,  1963,  to  the  Division  of  Ex- 
tension Research  and  Training,  Fed- 


eral Extension  Service,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington  25, 
D.  C. 

Sears-Roebuck  Foundation 
and  National  4-H  Club 
Foundation 

Fifty  scholarships  are  available  to 
Extension  workers  for  training  in  the 
National  Workshop  in  Human  Devel- 
opment and  Human  Relations.  These 
scholarships  are  provided  through 
the  National  4-H  Club  Foundation, 
by  a grant  from  the  Sears-Roebuck 
Foundation. 

The  workshop  will  be  held  June  17- 
July  26  at  the  National  4-H  Center, 
Chevy  Chase,  Md.,  in  cooperation 
with  the  College  of  General  Studies, 
George  Washington  University. 

Scholarship  applications  will  be 
open  to  men  and  women  Extension 
workers  from  each  State  and  Puerto 
Rico.  States  are  encouraged  to  nomi- 
nate teams  of  two  or  more  staff  mem- 
bers. 

Special  consideration  will  be  given 
to  Extension  supervisors.  State  lead- 
ers of  training,  State  4-H  club  per- 
sonnel, family  life  specialists,  and 
others  having  responsibility  for  train- 
ing in  this  field  of  study. 

Applicants  shall  not  have  received 
one  of  these  scholarships  before. 
Scholarships  will  range  from  $180 
to  $220. 

Applications  may  be  obtained  from 
the  State  Director  of  Extension.  Ap- 
proved applications  are  to  be  sent  by 
the  State  director  to  Mary  L.  Col- 
lings,  Division  of  Extension  Research 
and  Training,  Federal  Extension 
Service,  USDA,  Washington  25,  D.  C., 
by  March  1. 

Michigan  State  University 
Graduate  Assistantships 
in  Resource  Development 

The  Department  of  Resource  De- 
velopment, Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity, offers  four  graduate  assistant- 
ships  to  students  working  on  master’s 
degrees.  Three  research  assistant- 
ships  of  $1,800  and  one  teaching  as- 
sistantship  of  $2,000  are  available. 
Students  devote  half  their  time  to 
departmental  teaching  or  research 
assignments  for  9 months.  A maxi- 


mum of  12  credits  (teaching)  or  16 
credits  (research)  may  be  taken  each 
term. 

Applications  should  be  submitted, 
before  March  1,  to  the  Department  of 
Resource  Development,  Unit  “E” 
Wells  Hall,  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity, East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Dow  Study  Tour 
Scholarships 

The  Agricultural  Chemicals  Divi- 
sion of  the  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  Mid- 
land, Mich.,  is  offering  50  Study  Tour 
Scholarships  to  County  Agricultural 
Agents  for  1963.  Recipients  of  the 
Study  Tour  Scholarships  will  be  se- 
lected on  the  basis  of  one  per  State 
with  minor  adjustments  being  made 
for  NACAA  membership  in  various 
States. 

Scholarships  consist  of  a stipend  of 
$250  to  each  agent,  to  help  cover 
expenses  of  a planned  3-week  travel 
tour.  Separate  tours  are  planned  in 
June  for  agents  in  each  of  four  Ex- 
tension regions. 

The  Dow  Study  Tour  Scholarship 
program  is  a unique  professional 
training  opportunity  especially  de- 
signed to  help  county  agents  keep 
abreast  of  changes  in  our  dynamic 
agriculture  and  find  new  ideas  for 
use  in  their  own  county  program. 
Recipients  of  the  Scholarship  will 
take  part  in  a carefully  planned  group 
study  tour  of  marketing  enterprises, 
understanding  farm  operations,  agri- 
business, successful  Extension  Service 
programs,  and  rural  development  and 
research  projects. 

The  program  is  an  activity  of  the 
Professional  Training  Committee  of 
the  National  Association  of  County 
Agricultural  Agents.  Applications 
should  be  made  through  the  State 
member  of  the  NACAA  Professional 
Training  Committee  by  March  1. 
John  Hansen,  County  Extension 
Agent,  Dallas,  Ore.,  is  National  Chair- 
man. Brochures  covering  details  of 
the  ’63  program  will  be  available  this 
month. 

National  Science  Foundation 

The  National  Science  Foundation 
Act  of  1950  authorizes  and  directs 
the  Foundation  to  award  scholar- 
ships and  graduate  fellowships  in  the 
mathematical,  physical,  medical,  bio- 
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logical,  engineering,  and  other  sci- 
ences. The  fellowship  programs  pro- 
vide support  to  scientists  in  programs 
of  study  or  scientific  work  designed 
to  meet  their  individual  needs. 

Seven  fellowship  programs  are  in 
operation:  graduate  fellowships  and 
cooperative  graduate  fellowships  for 
study  for  a master’s  or  more  advanced 
degree:  post  doctoral  fellowships  and 
senior  post  doctoral  fellowships  for 
individuals  who  have  previously  re- 
ceived a doctoral  degree;  three  pro- 
grams are  not  applicable  to  Extension 
personnel. 

Fellowships  are  offered  in:  agron- 
omy, animal  husbandry,  forestry  and 
range  science,  horticulture,  soil  sci- 
ence, botany,  entomology,  veterinary 
science,  agricultural  engineering,  agri- 
culture and  food  chemistry,  mathe- 
matics, economics,  sociology,  psychol- 
ogy, anthropology  and  other  fields. 

The  Fellowships  Section,  Division 
of  Scientific  Personnel  and  Educa- 
tion, National  Science  Foundation, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.,  administers  the 
fellowship  program. 

Fellowships,  Scholarships 
and  Assistantships  in 
Extension  Education 

University  of  Florida:  One  fellowship 
of  $1,650  and  one  teaching  and 
research  assistantship  of  $2,000. 
Contact  Dr.  E.  G.  Rodgers  or  Dr. 
S.  E.  Grigsby,  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, University  of  Florida,  Gaines- 
ville, Fla.  Graduate  assistantship 
and  fellowship  applications  must  be 
filed  before  February  1,  1963. 

The  Ohio  State  University:  Two  re- 
search assistantships  of  $2,400 
each.  A limited  number  of  out-of- 
state  tuition  scholarships  on  a com- 
petitive basis — approximately  $500 
each.  Application  should  be  made 
by  February  1,  1963.  Contact  Dr. 
R.  W.  McCormick,  Assistant  Direc- 
tor, Ohio  Extension  Service,  2120 
Fyffe  Road,  The  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, Columbus  10,  Ohio. 

University  of  Tennessee:  College  Of 
Home  Economics.  One  assistant- 
ship  of  $1,000  plus  waiver  of  tuition 
and  fees.  Contact  Dr.  Claire  Gil- 
bert, Extension  Training  and  Stud- 
ies Specialist,  College  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics, University  of  Tennessee, 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 


Washington  State  University:  Edward 
E.  Graff  educational  grant  of  $900 
for  study  in  the  field  of  4-H  club 
work.  Applications  are  due  April 
1,  annually.  Contact  E.  J.  Krei- 
zinger,  State  Leader,  Extension  Re- 
search and  Training,  Washington 
State  University,  Pullman,  Wash. 

University  of  Wisconsin:  A limited 
number  of  research  assistantships 
are  available,  paying  $205.50  per 
month  plus  a waiver  of  out-of-state 
tuition.  For  further  information 
contact  W.  T.  Bjoraker,  Chairman, 


SUMMER 


Colorado  State  University 
Fort  Collins,  Colorado 
June  17-July  5 

Principles  in  the  Development  of 
Youth  Programs 
(R.  O.  Monosmith,  California). 
Impact  of  Change  on  Home  and  Fam- 
ily Living 

(Beatrice  A.  Judkins,  FES) 

Impact  of  Change  on  Agriculture 
(E.  W.  Eldridge,  Iowa) 

Principles  in  the  Development  of 
Agricultural  Policy 
<T.  R.  Timm,  Texas) 

Public  Relations  in  Extension  Educa- 
tion 

(W.  L.  Nunn,  Minnesota) 

Human  Behavior  in  Extension  Work 
(Reagan  V.  Brown,  Texas) 
Organization  and  Development  of  Ex- 
tension Programs 
(E.  L.  Kirby,  Ohio) 

Urban  Extension  Seminar 

(William  J.  Kimball,  Michigan) 
Basic  Evaluation  Adapted  to  Exten- 
sion Teaching 
(Ward  F.  Porter,  FES) 

Extension  Communications 
(M.  E.  White,  Wisconsin) 

Prairie  View  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College 
Prairie  View,  Tex.,  June  3-21 

Agricultural  Communications 
(Instructor  to  be  announced) 


Department  of  Agricultural  and 
Extension  Education,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Cornell  Summer  School 
Discontinued 

The  Northeast  Extension  Directors 
have  discontinued  the  Regional  Ex- 
tension Summer  School  at  Cornell 
University.  Their  decision  was  based 
on  the  recognition  that  many  States 
now  have  graduate  programs  which 
provide  professional  improvement  op- 
portunities. 


SCHOOLS 


4-H  Club  Organization  and  Pro- 
cedures 

(Instructor  to  be  announced) 

Rural  Health  Problems 

(Instructor  to  be  announced) 
Development  of  Extension  Programs 
(O.  B.  Clifton,  Texas) 

Extension  Teaching  Methods 
(Harlan  Copeland,  FES) 

History,  Philosophy  and  Organization 
of  the  Extension  Service 
(Kate  Adele  Hill,  Texas) 

University  of  Wisconsin 
Madison,  Wisconsin 
June  3-21 

4-H  Club  Organization  and  Procedure 
(G.  L.  Carter,  Wisconsin) 

Extension  Methods  in  Public  Affairs 
(J.  B.  Kohlmeyer,  Indiana) 
Psychology  for  Extension  Workers 
(George  F.  Aker,  University  of  Chi- 
cago) 

Visual  Aids  for  Extension  Workers 
(Claron  Burnett,  Wisconsin) 
Development  of  Extension  Programs 
(Gale  VandeBerg,  Wisconsin) 
Evaluation  of  Extension  Work 
(Patrick  Boyle,  Wisconsin) 

Rural  Sociology  for  Extension  Work- 
ers 

(Donald  E.  Johnson,  Wisconsin) 
Personal  and  Family  Finance 
(Louise  A.  Young,  Wisconsin) 
Supervision  of  Extension  Programs 
(Marlys  Richert,  Robert  Clark,  Wis- 
consin) 
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Why  Simly 

ADMINISTRATION  ? 


by  DR.  ROBERT  C.  CLARK,  Director,  National  Agricultural  Extension  Center 
for  Advanced  Study,  University  of  Wisconsin 


Meeting  the  challenges  facing  Ex- 
tension workers  today  requires  a 
great  deal  of  knowledge  and  skill.  One 
is  expected  to  be  competent  in  his 
technical  subject-matter  field,  human 
relations,  educational  methods,  and 
group  organization,  to  mention  only 
a few  areas.  Administrative  responsi- 
bilities are  also  part  of  the  job  in 
some  form  or  other. 

What  does  the  term  “administra- 
tion” mean  to  you?  It  can  and  does 
mean  many  things  to  many  people. 
William  H.  Newman,  in  Administra- 
tive Action  broadly  defined  it  as,  “The 
guidance,  leadership,  and  control  of 
the  efforts  of  individuals  toward  some 
common  goal.” 

One  engages  in  administration,  to 
a degree,  when  participating  with 
one’s  associates  in  making  and  imple- 
menting decisions  with  respect  to: 
planning,  executing,  and  evaluating 
programs:  recommending  new  staff 
members;  conducting  training  activi- 
ties; improving  organizational  rela- 
tionships; managing  budgets;  and  re- 
examining the  objectives  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Fortunately,  the  major  emphasis  in 
these  activities  is  on  helping  people 
to  help  themselves.  In  Extension  ad- 
ministration one’s  objective  is  to  help 
each  person  make  maximum  use  of 
his  initiative,  imagination,  and  ability 
to  develop  personally  and  profession- 
ally as  an  indivadual  and  at  the  same 
time  achieve  the  purposes  of  the 
Service. 

It  takes  specialized  knowledge  and 
skills  to  successfully  provide  adminis- 
trative leadership.  Some  of  these 
competencies  can  be  acquired  through 
day-to-day  experiences.  Fortunately, 
many  more  facts  and  skills  can  and 
should  be  acquired  through  study  in 


the  field  of  administration  since  there 
is  a body  of  knowledge  whereby  one 
can  learn  from  research  and  the  ex- 
perience of  others. 

There  are  many  opportunities  for 
county  Extension  agents,  specialists, 
supervisors,  and  administrators  to 
participate  in  conferences,  seminars, 
regional  Extension  schools,  and  grad- 
uate study  where  the  theory,  con- 
cepts, and  procedures  of  administra- 
tion are  emphasized. 

Enriching  Values  Gained 
What  are  some  of  the  enriching 
values  gained?  This  was  asked  of  cer- 
tain individuals  who  have  done  grad- 
uate study  in  administration  at  the 
National  Agricultural  Extension  Cen- 
ter for  Advanced  Study. 

Dr.  George  Hyatt,  Jr.,  currently 
associate  director  of  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension, North  Carolina,  says: 

In  any  Extension  job  we  move 
and  work  in  a world  of  people, 
not  things.  If  we  cannot  move  and 
change  people,  we  are  not  success- 
ful Extension  workers.  Modern 
theories  in  administration  are  con- 
cerned primarily  with  persons  and 
their  relationship  to  the  organiza- 
tion. Emphasis  placed  on  courses 
in  political  science,  economics,  so- 
ciology, psychology,  communica- 
tions, administration,  program 
planning,  etc.,  was  helpful  in  ex- 
plaining human  behavior.  The  sci- 
entific method  in  problem-solving 
and  the  use  of  theory  and  scien- 
tific facts  in  decision-making  is 
helping  me  greatly  in  my  present 
position. 

Training  in  Extension  adminis- 
tration has  given  me  a much 
broader  view  and  understanding 
of  public  issues,  the  total  farm  and 
nonfarm  public  Extension  is  serv- 


ing, and  the  multitude  of  relation-  < 
ships  with  other  organizations  and 
agencies.  . . . The  personal  satis-  , 
faction  gained  from  the  learning 
experiences  are  most  satisfying.  1 
Training  in  Extension  administra-  „ 
tion  is  also  helpful  to  persons  respon- 
sible for  the  Home  Economics  Exten-  y 
sion  program  as  reported  by  Dr.  Mar- 
garet Browne,  assistant  director  of  - 
the  Wisconsin  Cooperative  Extension 
Service. 

My  graduate  work  gave  me  an  \ 
understanding  of  organization  and 
administrative  theory,  and  the  -* 
many  philosophical  variations 
thereof.  . . . But  more  important,  it 
afforded  me  an  opportunity  to  pur- 
sue such  courses  of  study  as  per-  ' 
sonnel  psychology,  social  psychol- 
ogy, technological  change,  political 
science — the  fields  of  knowledge  < 
that  have  helped  me  understand 
people.  V 

I learned  that  small  differences 
are  often  more  important  than 
great  similarities.  . . . Greater 
breadth  of  vision  and  at  least 
something  of  an  understanding  of  ^ 
the  unity  of  all  knowledge  came  as 
a result  of  the  interdisciplinary  * 
approach  to  administration  fol- 
lowed in  my  graduate  study  pro-  k 
gram. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Skelton,  former  State 
4-H  club  leader,  and  now  assistant  * 
director  of  Extension  in  Virginia,  con- 
cluded, after  a month  of  post-gradu- 
ate  study  in  administration: 

If  every  person  had  to  discover  ‘ 
for  himself  the  basic  principles 
and  laws  given  us  by  people  such 
as  Edison,  Newton,  and  Pasteur,  t 
he  would  not  get  very  far  in  his 
field.  It  is  my  belief  that  it  is  just  < 
as  important  for  us  to  try  to  un- 
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derstand  and  accept,  whenever 
possible,  the  generally  recognized 
principles  of  administration  for 
our  use  in  the  Extension  Service 
as  it  is  for  other  professional  per- 
sonnel to  accept  principles  and 
theories  developd  through  research 
in  their  fields. 

Dr.  D.  C.  Pfannstiel,  assistant  di- 
rector of  Extension  in  Texas,  writes: 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  and 
lasting  benefit  I derived  from  my 
study  in  Extension  administration 
was  the  contribution  it  made  to  the 
development  of  a stronger  personal 
philosophy  about  Extension  work. 
It  helped  me  to  gain  a much  deeper 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
the  educational  process  as  a con- 
structive force  in  a democratic  so- 
ciety such  as  ours — and  particular- 
ly as  that  process  is  utilized  by  the 
Cooperative  Extension  Service. 

My  study  has  been  very  helpful 
in  developing  a more  objective  and 
analytical  approach  in  dealing 
with  problems.  It  acquainted  me 
with  the  potential  sources  of  in- 
formation in  terms  of  literature 
and  of  knowledgeable  individuals 
in  administration.  This  feature  is 
probably  the  most  important  bene- 
fit of  any  effective  educational 
experience. 

Prom  the  Director  of  the  Arizona 
Cooperative  Extension  Service,  Dr. 
George  E.  Hull,  came  this  statement: 
Some  of  the  educational  experi- 
ences which  resulted  in  changed 
behavior  on  my  part  included  the 
study  and  application  of  principles 
of  administration,  an  opportunity 
to  become  better  informed  in  per- 
sonnel administration,  and  the  ex- 
perience gained  from  developing  a 
research  project  and  writing  a 
thesis  under  the  guidance  of  a 
graduate  committee.  The  latter  ex- 
perience helped  develop  the  ability 
to  be  more  objective  in  my  think- 
ing and  more  receptive  to  objective 
criticism. 

Increased  Emphasis  Needed 

Several  major  factors  place  in- 
creased emphasis  on  the  need  for  all 
Extension  workers  to  develop  a better 
understanding  of  the  “science”  and 
“art”  of  administration. 

Changes  in  Cooperative  Extension’s 
program  and  clientele  call  for  con- 


tinually re-assessing  the  role  of  the 
Service  in  modern  society. 

Increase  in  size  of  staff  during  the 
past  1 5 years  has  resulted  in  a higher 
degree  of  specialization,  the  need  for 
more  coordination  among  members, 
more  delegation  of  responsibility  and 
authority,  and  the  need  for  improve- 
ment in  one’s  skills  in  dealing  with 
people. 

Changes  in  directors,  supervisors, 
and  chairmen  of  county  staffs  have 
introduced  new  philosophies,  new  as- 
pirations, and  a greater  desire  to 
study  administration. 

Stress  on  academic  training  has  re- 
sulted in  an  increase  in  technical 
competency,  subject  matter,  and  the 
ability  of  more  people  to  participate 
in  problem-solving  activities. 

Specialized  and  skilled  leadership 
is  being  required  for  such  important 
areas  as  staffing,  training  and  studies, 
program  coordination,  budgeting,  and 
reporting. 

Interagency  relationships  of  Exten- 
sion’s policy  and  programing  are  be- 
coming more  complex. 

Study  in  Extension  administration 
that  deals  with  these,  and  other 
problems,  places  major  emphasis  on 
the  WHAT  and  the  WHY.  With  such 
an  understanding  it  is  easier  to  de- 
termine HOW  solutions  can  be 
worked  out  within  the  situation  that 
exists  in  each  county  and  state.  ■ 

ECONOMICS 

( from  page  8 ) 

maximize  the  use  of  highly  technical 
competencies — their  own,  their  fellow 
county  staff  members’,  and  the  spe- 
cialist staff’s — in  developing  an  inte- 
grated program  to  help  solve  prob- 
lems. 

Such  graduate  study  usually  will 
involve  understanding  and  training 
in  the  use  of  such  “tools”  as  budget- 
ing, linear  programing,  methods  for 
deriving  elasticities  and  using  them 
in  marketing  and  public  affairs, 
break-even  analysis,  financial  analy- 
sis, feasibility  methods,  and  sampling. 

The  study  of  economics  can  add 
another  important  dimension  to 
many  Extension  workers.  In  economic 
problems,  the  goals  and  values  of 
people  usually  play  an  important  role. 

For  example,  one  farmer  may  want 
to  devote  a great  deal  of  his  time 
to  community  affairs,  even  at  the 


sacrifice  of  considerable  income.  An- 
other may  badly  need  all  the  income 
he  can  earn.  They  do  and  should 
farm  quite  differently.  Thus,  individ- 
uals may  make  quite  different  choices 
on  the  basis  of  the  same  technical 
facts,  because  their  values  or  goals 
are  legitimately  different. 

Thus  graduate  study  in  economics 
will  provide  a framework  for  helping 
people  integrate  information  from 
various  sciences  and  to  study  alterna- 
tives for  the  achievement  of  any  goals 
and  values  they  may  hold.  This 
ability  and  its  use  by  the  Extension 
worker  will  add  further  depth,  en- 
richment, and  satisfaction  to  the  in- 
dividual and  will  help  him  or  her 
conduct  more  effective  educational 
work  on  some  of  the  most  critical 
problems  facing  Americans  today.  ■ 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

( from  page  7 ) 

tive  and  procedural  aspects  is  local 
government  and  politics.  If  a course, 
or  courses,  in  this  area  offers  a com- 
bination with  regional  planning  or 
community  development,  so  much  the 
better. 

Another,  quite  different,  sector  wor- 
thy of  consideration  is  that  of  Amer- 
ican political  ideas.  This  study  is 
most  likely  to  get  at  the  roots  of 
American  political  behavior. 

A third  sector  of  value  in  the  pres- 
ent setting  is  that  of  group  politics, 
pressure  groups,  and  decision-making. 
Here  the  Extension  worker  will  find 
many  situations  comparable  to  his 
own  experience. 

The  above  suggestions  are  in  no 
wise  exclusive.  Conditions  are  readily 
envisaged  wherein  the  greatest  value 
may  be  found  in  studies  of  foreign 
governments.  Specific  situations  alter 
cases.  A seminar  in  public  adminis- 
tration might  be  a wiser  choice  than 
the  nominations  above  in  many  cases, 
the  more  so  since  Extension  personnel 
are  engaged  in  that  profession. 

Dogmatism  does  not  become  politi- 
cal scientists.  Their  discipline  is  now 
showing  some  of  the  disorder  of  mov- 
ing time.  The  state  of  public  life  is 
such  that  urgency  underlies  the  mov- 
ing. Problems  at  all  levels  are  grow- 
ing faster  than  the  abilities  to  solve 
them.  Hence  we  do  not  offer  a “cut- 
and-dried”  formula  or  prescription — 
rather  a sequence  of  questions  which 
themselves  may  be  questioned.  I 
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PHILOSOPHY: 

Esthetic  Afterglow 


* 


by  DR.  D.  H.  VASS, 
Professor  of  Philosophy, 
Mississippi  State  University 


HILOSOPHY  envisions  the 
ideal  as  a shelter  from  the 
real. 

In  a memorable  letter  Servius  Sul- 
picius  asked  Cicero  to  transfigure  his 
bereavement  for  the  death  of  his 
daughter  into  an  idealized  rhythm 
that  runs  through  the  system  of 
things.  Any  day’s  work  affirms  the 
hope  of  turning  its  hardship  into 
courage  and  its  toil  into  delight.  The 
stakes  are  high  in  proportion  to  the 
conviction  that,  when  life  is  worst, 
it  looks  forward  to  a better,  and  when 
better  to  a best. 

To  start  from  where  we  are  is  to 
establish  triumphantly  the  need,  and 
thus  the  wish,  for  some  vision  that 
will  blend  the  fretful  stir  of  the  world 
as  it  is  with  the  quiet  contempla- 
tion of  it  as  we  should  like  it  to  be. 
Of  this  high  prospect  and  for  this 
enobling  ideal,  let  us  think  of  phil- 
osophy as  the  spirt  of  faithful  in- 
quiry deeply  interfused  in  experience, 
yielding  the  more  abundant  life 
rather  than  a reality  that  has  shrunk 
to  a poor  abstraction.  Philosophy  is 
prospective  because  life  is  prospec- 
tive. 

A good  that  is  fully  good. 

If  a person  is  not  doing  something 
better  than  anyone  else,  our  secret 
hope  is  that  he  is  doing  well;  but  our 
secret  conviction  is  that  he  is  not. 
The  modern  temper  seems  more  than 
ordinarily  sensitive  to  skill.  To  do 
well  is  the  highest  good,  to  grow 
weary  of  doing  well  the  lowest.  Hav- 
ing decided  what  is  good  for  one  side 
of  life,  we  conclude  it  is  good  for  the 
other  sides  too;  however,  the  philo- 
sophic perspective  reveals  the  wis- 


dom of  Mohammet's  saying,  “If  I 
had  two  loaves  of  bread,  I would  sell 
one  and  buy  a hyacinth  for  my  soul.” 

One  who  pleads  for  hyacinths  to 
tend  the  soul  is  likely  to  be  listened 
to  only  by  those  to  whom  the  loaves 
have  grown  stale.  To  argue  the  possi- 
bility of  esthetic  involvement  before 
the  actuality  of  economic  achieve- 
ment may  be  to  argue  rightly,  but  it 
upsets  our  way  of  doing  things.  That 
one  may  ever  get  to  first-rate  mat- 
ters, like  meaning,  without  first  com- 
ing to  grips  with  second-rate  mat- 
ters, like  mortgages,  is  not  unlike 
saying  the  gardener  tends  the  rose 
without  regard  to  its  roots. 

We  owe  it  to  Herbert  Spencer  that 
values  are  compelled,  at  times,  to 
take  a back  seat  while  the  skills 
“flaunt  their  fripperies  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world”  but  in  the  end  are  pro- 
claimed highest  and  reign  supreme. 
This  means  the  farmer  must  grow 
two  ears  of  corn  instead  of  one  be- 
fore he  reads  The  Tempest;  but  it 
also  means  that,  if  he  never  reads 
The  Tempest,  he  has  wasted  his  time 
on  the  extra  ear. 

To  live  is  not  the  end,  but  to  live 
well.  Let  us  not,  however,  disturb 
the  clear-headedness  in  the  skill  side 
of  life  but  add  to  it  the  vision  of  its 
possibility  for  intrinsic  enrichment 
on  the  value  side. 

The  full  and  complete  good  is  an 
idealized  good. 

Our  world  is  hard  to  handle.  One 
half  of  it  breaks  our  hearts,  the  other 
half  mends  them;  there  is  real  dan- 
ger of  failing  and  real  hope  of  suc- 
ceeding. We  go  on  in  the  world  but 


often  in  spite  of  it.  Ugliness  is  around 
us,  uncertainty  is  all  about  us;  every-  i 
thing  is  as  unstable  as  the  morning 
mist. 

Nor  would  we  wish  it  any  other 
way.  In  a perfect  world  there  is 
nothing  to  do  because  nothing  needs  _4 
doing;  the  good  life  is  good  for 
nothing.  Only  in  a world  that  is  un-  -t 
lovely  do  men  ever  dream  of  loveli- 
ness. Only  in  a world  that  is  too  -1 
much  with  us  do  they  ever  reach  for 
an  ideal. 

When  a person  asks  himself  why 
the  world  is  too  much  with  us,  he 
has  a philosophy;  but,  when  he  turns  , 
his  own  experience  in  upon  itself  to 
inquire  about  a more  meaningful  ex- 
perience, he  is  a philosopher. 

Men  have  always  though  it  best  to 
come  to  terms  with  an  existence  that 

/ 

is  likely  to  get  worse.  When  Plato 
wanted  experience  flawless,  he  put 
the  Forms  into  it  for  becoming  some- 
thing better;  when  the  housewife  •> 
wants  experience  flawless,  she  ex- 
presses Plato’s  forward  looking  an- 
ticipation  by  putting  up  her  curtains. 
Both  aim  at  the  same  aim,  the  ideal- 
ized fulfillment  of  experience.  , 

A common  but  mistaken  notion  is 
that  philosophy  belongs  to  philoso- 
phers; it  must  have  classic  status 
and  prestige,  whether  meaning  or  s 
not.  Contemplation  of  the  Platonic 
Forms  will  do,  but  not  the  housewife  * 
hanging  her  curtains;  philosophy 
must  not  be  seen  in  the  kitchen!  This 
is  all  a pity. 

It  is  possible  the  only  hope  we 
have  does  not  come  from  beyond  but 
within  us  and  that  experience  which 
bestows  the  hope  may  also  reflect  it. 

(See  Philosophy , page  21 ) 
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Professional  Improvement  in 

HOME  ECONOMICS 


by  DR.  MYRA  L.  BISHOP,  Professor  and  Head,  Home  Management 
Department,  College  of  Home  Economics,  University  of  Tennessee 


Educational  institutions,  programs, 
curricula,  and  courses  at  all  lev- 
els have  been  subject  to  critical  scru- 
tiny in  recent  years. 

As  evidence  of  home  economists’ 
concern  for  the  future  of  their  pro- 
grams and  profession,  in  1959  two 
important  committee  reports  were 
pubished:  Home  Economics — New  Di- 
rections— A Statement  of  Philosophy 
and  Objectives,  prepared  by  the 
Committee  on  Philosophy  and  Objec- 
tives of  the  American  Home  Econom- 
ics Association;  and  Home  Economics 
in  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities— A Statement  of  Objectives 
and  Future  Directions,  prepared  by 
the  Home  Economics  Development 
Committee,  Division  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics of  the  Land-Grant  Associa- 
tion. 

In  committees,  seminars,  confer- 
ences, and  workshops,  the  study  of 
courses,  curricula,  and  types  of  pro- 
grams which  will  best  attain  our  ob- 
jectives and  increase  our  effective- 
ness continues. 

Self-Evaluation 

Social,  economic,  and  technological 
changes  which  affect  the  values  and 
goals  of  the  families  we  work  with 
are  taking  place  at  an  increasingly 
accelerated  pace.  Professionally,  are 
we  standing  still  or  keeping  abreast 
of  the  changes  in  the  world  around 
us? 

Each  day  brings  new  experiences, 
new  knowledge,  new  products,  new 
challenges.  How  can  we  keep  up  with 
the  rapid  changes  which  affect  home 
and  family  life?  Is  our  profession 
prepared  to  provide  families  the 
knowledge  which  will  help  them  rec- 
ognize their  values,  formulate  real- 
istic goals,  and  improve  their  ability 
to  make  decisions  so  values  and  goals 


of  the  family  and  society  may  be  at- 
tained? 

The  trend  in  higher  education  to- 
day is  to  increase  the  amount  of 
general  education  providing  a strong 
foundation  in  the  fundamental  fields 
of  knowledge  and  reduce  the  time 
devoted  to  acquiring  manual  skills. 
Not  just  technical  competence  is 
needed,  but  knowledge  which  will 
enable  us  to  understand  and  adjust 
to  change. 

Competency  in  subject  matter  is 
basic  to  professional  improvement. 
To  acquire  and  maintain  competency 
requires  continual  study.  Maybe  this 
can  be  accomplished  on  the  job 
through  inservice  training  programs, 
lectures,  conferences,  reading  pro- 
fessional journals,  and  being  con- 
stantly on  the  alert  for  developments 
in  our  own  and  closely  related  fields. 

Courses  for  Professionals 

It  may  be  difficut  to  find  time  to 
keep  up-to-date.  Colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  aware  of  this  and  many 
courses  are  planned  for  the  profes- 
sional person  whose  time  is  limited. 

There  is  a shortage  of  people  with 
advanced  degrees  and  whenever  pos- 
sible course  work  should  be  planned 
with  a definite  goal  in  mind.  Do  you 
plan  your  study  program  because  it 
is  expected  of  you  in  order  to  quali- 
fy for  promotion,  or  because  you  are 
seeking  knowledge?  Your  attitude 
may  affect  the  amount  or  degree  of 
improvement  that  will  result. 

In  Excellence,  John  W.  Gardner 
says: 

We  are  witnessing  a revolution 
in  society’s  attitude  toward  men 
and  women  of  high  ability  and  ad- 
vanced training.  For  the  first  time 
in  history,  such  men  and  women 
are  very  much  in  demand  on  a 
very  wide  scale.  . . . 


The  demand  for  high-talent 
manpower  is  firmly  rooted  in  the 
level  of  technological  complexity 
which  characterizes  modern  life, 
and  in  the  complexity  of  modern 
social  organization.  And  more  im- 
portant than  these  is  the  rate  of 
innovation  and  change  in  both 
technological  and  social  spheres. 
Some  of  the  changes  with  special 
implications  for  home  economics,  es- 
pecially professional  workers  in  home 
management,  are:  early  marriages, 
emphasis  on  education,  shorter  work- 
ing hours,  increased  “free”  time,  in- 
creased use  of  consumer  credit,  in- 
creased mobility  of  families,  empha- 
sis on  ease  and  comfort,  increased 
number  of  women  in  the  labor  force, 
increase  in  the  aged  population. 

Management  involves  values,  goals, 
choices,  decisions,  organization,  and 
resources.  An  important  function  of 
management  is  to  stabilize  and/or 
change  family  situations  and  it  has 
an  important  contributon  to  make  in 
helping  families  adjust  to  change. 

Dr.  Ruth  E.  Deacon  in  a recent 
article  says: 

Fundamental  to  the  development 
of  home  economics  has  been  con- 
cern for  the  needs  of  people  pro- 
vided through  home  and  family 
living.  The  responsibility  of  pro- 
fessional home  economics  is  to 
study  and  interpret  for  families 
and  for  the  larger  society  the  in- 
terrelatedness and  alternative  pos- 
sibilities for  effective  use  of  avail- 
able human  and  material  resourc- 
es in  meeting  these  needs. 

Are  our  programs  intellectually 
stimulating?  Are  we  helping  people 
with  the  probems  they  meet  today 
and  the  ones  they  will  encounter  to- 
morrow? Let  us  work  toward  profes- 
sional improvement  and  excellence 
in  our  programs.  ■ 
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SOCIOLOQY  in  Qraduate 
Study  Programs 

by  DR.  ROY  C.  BUCK,  Associate  Director,  Social  Sciences,  Professor  of 
Social  Science  and  Rural  Sociology,  Center  for  Continuing  Liberal  Education, 
Pennsylvania  State  University 


Extension  work  was  rooted  in  the 
belief  that  personal  contacts, 
through  home  visits,  meetings,  and 
demonstrations,  constituted  central 
themes  of  educational  procedure.  To- 
day, with  larger,  more  heterogeneous 
audiences  and  an  extended  responsi- 
bility for  Extension  to  further  edu- 
cation in  practically  the  whole  of  life, 
new  methods  are  demanded. 

Mass  communication  technology, 
together  with  the  burgeoning  organ- 
ization in  agricultural  and  rural  life, 
requires  new  skills  of  planning,  or- 
ganizing, and  executing  programs. 
Extension  workers  presently  and  in 
the  future  will  be  spending  more 
time  in  these  types  of  activities  than 
in  direct,  face-to-face  education. 

Increasing  value  seems  to  be  placed 
on  persons  skilled  in  critical  think- 
ing, administrative  ability,  general 
knowledge  of  the  contemporary  com- 
munity, and  skill  in  working  with 
groups  toward  mutually  agreed-on 
objectives.  Furthermore,  Extension 
workers  no  longer  are  alone  as  sub- 
ject matter  specialists.  They  reorgan- 
ize and  work  with  specialists  wherev- 
er they  are  located. 

Changing  Values 

Working  with  people  toward  their 
increased  level  and  standard  of  living 
and  life  satisfactions  is  fast  becom- 
ing a highly  specialized  profession. 
Knowledge  of  human  relations  is 
seen  to  be  at  least  as  important  as 
the  technical  knowledge  traditionally 
believed  sufficient  for  successful  Ex- 
tension work. 

The  experiences  of  the  depression 
years,  and  the  pressing  need  for 
massive  adjustments  in  the  agricul- 
tural industry  and  the  whole  of  rural 
life,  have  given  reason  to  reconsider 
the  practical  significance  of  syste- 
matic study  of  human  relationships 


as  part  of  the  Extension  worker’s 
professional  education. 

Sociology  requirements  in  under- 
graduate curricula,  from  which  Ex- 
tension workers  are  generally  recruit- 
ed, are  likely  to  be  minimal.  Nor  is 
sociology  likely  to  be  elected  by  those 
looking  forward  to  careers  in  Exten- 
sion. Because  of  this  “underexposure” 
to  sociology,  workers  planning  gradu- 
ate study  may  not  see  the  relation- 
ships between  sociological  training 
and  increased  professional  compe- 
tence. 

Contributions  to  Competence 

The  following  is  an  attempt  to 
point  out  ways  in  which  sociology  can 
contribute  to  increased  professional 
competence  in  Extension.  Detailed 
information  can  be  obtained  from  the 
various  graduate  study  departments 
in  rural  sociology  and  sociology  and 
from  Dr.  George  Beal  of  Iowa  State 
University,  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Development  in  Rural  Sociolo- 
gy. 

Sociology  offers  the  Extension 
worker  an  opportunity  to  discover  the 
accumulation  of  scientific  informa- 
tion on  human  relations.  From  this 
he  learns  to  differentiate  and  ap- 
praise personal  experiences,  facts  and 
fictions  about  human  behavior.  He 
learns  to  be  wary  of  easy,  determinis- 
tic thinking,  i.e.,  all  farmers  are 
thrifty  and  believe  in  the  virtue  of 
land  ownership.  He  develops  a re- 
sponsibly critical  turn  of  mind 
about  the  human  community. 

Sociology  offers  Extension  workers 
useful  sets  of  analytical  concepts. 
Terms  such  as  bureaucracy,  class, 
power,  influence,  and  authority  lost 
their  negative  overtones  and  become 
handy  points  around  which  thoughts 
can  be  organized  pertaining  to  ad- 
ministrative and  educational  prob- 
lems. 


Sociology  provides  a ready  reserve 
of  case  studies  of  how  people  work 
toward  agreed-on  ends.  Sociologists 
working  as  researchers  in  community 
development  programs  bring  to  grad- 
uate courses  and  seminars  timely  un- 
derstanding of  the  intricate  processes 
involved  in  organizing  groups  for  ac- 
tion. 

Sociology  introduces  the  Extension 
worker  to  scientific  methods  of  hu- 
man relations  analysis.  Skill  is  de- 
veloped in  assembling,  organizing, 
and  interpreting  qualitative  and 
quantitative  data.  The  Extension 
worker  becomes  acquainted  with 
numerous  secondary  sources  of  data 
and  learns  how  to  interpret  them. 
For  example,  population  census  ma- 
terial provides  useful  information  for 
studying  historic  trends  and  making 
intelligent  judgments  relative  to  so- 
cial and  economic  development. 

Courses  in  sociological  theory  and 
history  of  social  thought  provide  the 
background  necessary  to  interpret 
human  values.  The  worker  will  gain 
deeper  understanding  of  the  environ- 
ment in  which  he  lives.  Because  of 
this,  his  work  will  exhibit  perspec- 
tive and  breadth-qualities  necessary 
in  today’s  cosmopolitan  life. 

Extension  workers  often  must  in- 
terpret agriculture  and  rural  life  to 
the  wider  society — through  television, 
radio,  newspapers,  periodicals,  and 
personal  appearances  before  local 
and  national  groups.  Sociology  pro- 
vides information,  methods,  and 
points  of  view  which  reduce  tenden- 
cies to  be  narrowly  provincial.  It 
alerts  one  to  be  sensitive  to  the  de- 
mands and  expectations  of  an  ever 
more  interdependent  and  sophisti- 
cated community. 

As  Extension  takes  on  suburbia  and 
metropolitan  centers  for  program  de- 
velopment, Extension  workers  must 
be  exposed  to  new  subject  matter 
emphases  and  new  agency  and  or- 
ganization systems.  Courses  in  ur- 
ban sociology  and  metropolitan  so- 
cial organization  will  help  extend 
the  worker’s  knowledge  of  his  field 
of  responsibility.  He  will  learn  that 
rural  and  urban  are  not  so  much 
differences  in  kinds  of  people  and 
activity  but  differences  in  degree  on 
a variety  of  measures. 

Sociology  will  help  the  worker  face 
urban  Extension  development  with 
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a sense  of  security  as  he  develops  an 
understanding  of  metropolitan  com- 
munity life. 

What  Will  Be  Gained? 

Persons  entering  advanced  socio- 
logical study  need  to  be  aware  that 
what  will  be  gained  is  essentially, 
understanding  of  and  a new  set  of 
questions  about,  man’s  relationship 
to  man.  This  is  not  to  say  that  re- 
duction of  societal  ills  is  of  little  con- 
cern to  sociology.  It  is.  Sociology 
is  strongly  committed  to  the  principle 
that  careful  study  of  human  group- 
ings, coupled  with  thoughtful  reflec- 
tion, fosters  wise  action. 

Wise  action  in  an  environment  of 
responsible  freedom  has  always  been 
central  in  the  philosophy  of  Exten- 
sion. Perhaps  sociology’s  major  con- 
tribution to  the  professional  educa- 
tion of  Extension  workers  is  the 
strengthening  of  the  belief  in  this 
principle  and  in  pointing  out  alter- 
native ways  of  achieving  its  implicit 
goal  of  improved  living  for  all.  ■ 

ADULT  EDUCATION 

( from  page  5 ) 

As  a professor  of  adult  education  I 
can  testify  that  I especially  appreci- 
ate having  Extension  workers  in  my 
program.  And  I hope  the  time  never 
comes  when  I don’t  have  a good  rep- 
resentative sample  of  them.  For  they 
seem  to  have  a knack  for  transferring 
what  they  learn  in  the  classroom  into 
better  programs  and  practices  in  the 
field.  ■ 

ARTS 

( from  page  6 ) 

Graduate  education  in  communica- 
tions and  journalism  has  another  new 
dimension — the  faculty.  At  one  time, 
colleges  and  universities  assumed  that 
several  years  of  work  on  a newspaper, 
magazine,  or  radio  station  automati- 
cally qualified  a person  for  a faculty 
position.  Professors  with  practical  ex- 
perience still  have  an  important  part, 
but  now  faculties  are  staffed  by  men 
who  also  have  achieved  academic  dis- 
tinction and  hold  graduate  degrees. 

Values  of  Education 

I am  not  one  of  those  who  pay 
blind  reverence  to  graduate  degrees 
in  communications.  However,  I would 


say  to  the  young  men  and  women  in 
my  own  profession  who  wish  to  re- 
main and  hope  to  distinguish  them- 
selves in  academic  positions:  Get  a 
graduate  degree  as  soon  as  possible, 
preferably  a doctorate. 

Several  years  ago  I wrote  the  fol- 
lowing for  an  official  report  as  chair- 
man of  the  Professional  Improvement 
Committee  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Agricultural  College  Editors: 

“We  are  not  sure  that  formal  study 
toward  a higher  academic  degree  is 
always  the  most  important  require- 
ment for  editorial  personnel  in  the 
land-grant  colleges.  We  can  think  of 
situations  where  it  might  be  more 
advisable  for  the  person  to  get  away 
for  less  formal  study  in  a field  where 
he  might  profit  a great  deal  more.” 

This  is  no  longer  true  in  an  aca- 
demic atmosphere  where  the  empha- 
sis is  on  graduate  degrees.  Moreover, 
we  cannot  discount  the  importance  of 
equal  status  with  those  among  whom 
we  work.  Added  to  this  should  be  the 
most  significant  value  of  education — 
personal  satisfaction.  ■ 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

(from  page  11) 

communities  and  relationships  with 
other  colleagues,  may  blind  them  to 
the  fact  that  the  urbanized  social 
structure  is  quite  different. 

Culture  is  variable.  Some  aspects 
of  culture  are  more  amenable  to 
change  than  other  aspects.  This  is 
invaluable  knowledge  for  meeting  the 
rapidly  changing  situations  which 
characterize  modern  urban  and  rural 
life. 

The  study  of  anthropology  offers 
the  Extension  worker  an  effective  way 
of  viewing  the  behavior  of  man  in  his 
social,  cultural,  and  natural  environ- 
ment. ■ 

PHILOSOPHY 

( from  page  18) 

We  cannot  know  about  that.  All  that 
we  can  know  is  that  a present  is 
with  us,  and  the  promise  in  it  may 
be  the  only  reality  open  to  us. 

Nowhere  is  the  use  of  philosophy 
more  beautifully  and  more  truthfully 
expressed  than  in  Shelley’s  idea  that 
our  dreams,  scattered  like  sparks 
from  an  unextinguished  hearth,  are 
harbingers  that  Spring  is  not  far  be- 


hind Winter.  An  elegant  present  is 
not  enough:  it  must  have  an  idealized 
future. 

The  Extension  Function  deepens 
and  guarantees  value  to  all  per- 
sons. 

The  campus  view  of  the  university 
has  been,  and  is  now,  quite  near- 
sighted on  the  point  that  the  good 
life  is  involvement  in  curtains  as 
well  as  abstractions.  I am  not  argu- 
ing that  educaton  is  an  affair  of 
counting  heads;  I am  simply  re- 
membering Aristotle,  that  the  good 
life  must  be  possible. 

Science  joins  philosophy  here.  Sci- 
ence stresses  the  prospect  of  the  ac- 
tual, philosophy  the  promise  of  the 
possible.  The  difference  between 
them,  if  any,  is  overdone.  For  both 
show  us  a wonderful  world  and  aim 
to  get  us  to  it.  Life  may  be  a dream, 
even  an  illusion;  but  that  does  not 
matter  much  if  somehow  we  can  dis- 
pel conflict  and  cover  all  experience 
with  the  mantle  of  idealized  experi- 
ence, and  make  what  is  beautiful  and 
good  for  one  become  so  for  all  others. 

The  Extension  function  assumes 
the  threefold  task  of  guaranteeing 
values  in  its  scientific  role,  of  deepen- 
ing them  in  its  esthetic  role,  and  of 
making  them  possible  in  its  educa- 
tional role — a truly  philosophic  de- 
sign because  it  anticipates  a reality 
that  is  warm  and  steadfast,  envisions 
sweeter  manners  and  purer  laws,  and 
stakes  everything  on  a world  that  is 
beautiful  and  good  and  must  there- 
fore be  true. 

For  each  of  us  there  is  the  starting 
point  from  where  we  are;  but  there 
is  also  a farthest  point  beyond  this 
point,  looking  out  toward  the  eternal 
attunement  of  the  predominantly 
real  with  the  predominantly  ideal, 
which  Santayana  called  the  essence 
of  poetry  and  philosophy.  It  is  the 
quiet  afterglow  of  the  intellectual 
enterprise  which,  like  the  sun’s  glory 
at  eventide,  gives  grace  and  truth  to 
the  end  of  the  day. 

Let  Emily  Dickinson  show  the  way 
to  come  to  terms  with  a stubborn 
world : 

“To  make  a prairie  it  takes  a clov- 
er and  one  bee — 

And  revery. 

The  revery  will  do 

If  the  bees  are  few.”  ■ 
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DEGREES 

( from  page  3 ) 


Extension 
Appt.  only 


Research 

and/or 

Instruction 

Appointments 


Joint 

Appointments 
Research, 
Instruction 
and  Extension 


1958 

1961 

1958 

1961 

1958 

1961 

Bachelor’s 

42.1% 

29.0% 

18.5% 

14.9% 

15.9% 

14.4% 

Master’s 

39.8 

44.5 

29.7 

36.8 

30.1 

22.9 

Doctor’s 
No.  States 
with  noPh.D 

18.1 

26.5 

51.8 

48.3 

54.0 

62.7 

on  Staff 

27 

13 

0 

0 

7 

0 

Source:  Agr.  Handbook  116,  1958-59,  CSESS,  USDA,  May  1959 
Agr.  Handbook  116,  1961-62,  CSESS,  USDA,  May  1962 


This  isn’t  just  a matter  of  achiev- 
ing status,  it  is  primary  to  Exten- 
sion’s role  as  an  influence  upon  ed- 
ucational and  research  programs  of 
the  university.  It  is  needed  to  assure 
Extension  itself  of  adequate  compe- 
tencies within  the  limits  of  its  own 
mandate,  influenced  as  these  are  by 
such  modern  phenomena  as  the  Com- 
mon Market,  moonshots,  population 
growth  and  shifts,  and  rural  areas 
development. 

The  learning  experience  gained  in 
seeking  advanced  degrees  will  help 
the  individual  Extension  worker, 
county  as  well  as  specialist,  to  ap- 
preciate more  fully  that  learning 
must  be  a continuing  process — as 
ideal  (and  as  essential!  for  Exten- 
sion workers  as  for  their  constitu- 
ents, perhaps  even  more  so. 

County  Level  Demands 

The  county  Extension  worker  can 
hardly  be  exempted  from  responsi- 
bility for  advanced  learning.  The  as- 
sumption that  the  success  of  Exten- 
sion in  the  future  is  dependent  upon 
how  successful  it  is  in  becoming  part 
of  the  total  university,  reaches  its  ul- 
timate and  most  difficultly  arrived  at 
expression  at  the  county  level.  Here 
will  be  the  test  of  Extension  as  a 
function  of  the  total  university. 

The  county  program  of  Extension 
(or  some  variant  of  it)  must  be  re- 
tained or  Cooperative  Extension  at 
least  could  not  work  at  all.  It  is 
equally  evident  that  Extension’s  rep- 
resentation beyond  the  campus  must 
be  recognizably  competent  profession- 
ally and  adequately  trained  in  the 
academic  sense. 


Extension  will  never,  and  perhaps 
should  never,  rid  itself  of  all  service 
aspects  of  its  job.  Nonetheless,  it 
works  today  in  a world  where  even 
traditional  constituencies  want  pro- 
gressive programming  which,  for  ex- 
ample, will  make  soil  test  interpreta- 
tions bases  for  planning  rather  than 
end-points  of  service. 

These  demands  for  larger  action 
on  the  part  of  Extension  are  causing 
a distinction  between  the  careers  of 
county  workers  and  specialists.  As 
a result,  academic  programs  for  coun- 
ty and  specialist  personnel  have  sep- 
arate objectives,  albeit  a comparable 
essentiality. 

The  academic  requisites  woven  in- 
to the  Cooperative  Extension  pattern 
have  been  helpful  to  the  Service  in 
many  ways:  County  as  well  as  spe- 
cialist careers  have  become  worthy 
of  separate  pursuit;  salaries  have  in- 
creased as  the  levels  of  academic 
achievement  have  risen:  the  team 
approach  is  easier  to  apply  now  that 
greater  depth  and  breadth  can  be 
provided  in  program  development; 
Extension  as  a profession  has  gained 
new  respect  and  position  in  the  uni- 
versities and  in  communities. 

Continuing  Job 

As  the  Cooperative  Extension  Serv- 
ice becomes  a more  intimate  part  of 
the  university,  the  pressures  on  per- 
sonnel for  advanced  training  will  be- 
come stronger.  Perhaps  this  is  what 
Congress  intended  when  it  passed  the- 
Smith-Lever  Act  placing  Cooperative 
Extension  into  the  land-grant  col- 
leges and  universities.  Perhaps  they 
recognized,  even  so  long  ago,  that 


the  future  of  Extension  could  be  se- 
cured most  lastingly  and  significant- 
ly through  maximal  pursuit  of  its 
educational  role. 

Sadly,  the  acquisition  of  degrees 
doesn’t  finish  the  job  for  the  Exten- 
sion worker  any  more  than  it  does 
for  his  constituents.  For,  as  Dr.  Rob- 
ert D.  Calkins,  president  of  the 
Brookings  Institute  has  said,  “No 
branch  of  higher  education  is  more 
neglected  today  than  the  re-educa- 
tion of  the  educated.  ...  No  one  in 
these  times  can  go  far  on  the  intel- 
lectual capital  he  acquires  in  his 
youth.  Unless  he  keeps  his  knowledge 
or  skill  up-to-date,  revises  it,  adds  to 
it,  enriches  it  with  experience,  and 
supplements  it  with  new  ideas  ...  he 
is  soon  handicapped  for  the  duties  of 
the  day.’’  ■ 

Monthly  Revisions  in 
Publications  Inventory 

The  following  new  titles  should  be 
added  to  the  Annual  Inventory  List 
of  USDA  Popular  Publications.  Bul- 
letins that  have  been  replaced  should 
be  discarded.  Bulk  supplies  of  publica- 
tions may  be  obtained  under  the  pro- 
cedure set  up  by  your  publications  dis- 
tribution officer. 

F 2127  Light  Horses — Revised  No- 
vember 1962 

F 2147  The  Boll  Weevil  — How  to 
Control  It — Revised  October 
1962 

F 2186  Making  and  Feeding  Hay- 
Crop  Silage — New  (Replaces 
F 578) 

F 2188  Mechanical  Silo  Unloaders 
for  Upright  Silos — New 
G 85  Food  for  the  Young  Couple 
— New  (Replaces  L 306) 

G 86  Growing  Camellias — New 
L 345  Insects  in  Farm  - Stored 
Wheat  — How  to  Control 
Them — Revised  October  1962 
L 512  Mulch  Tillage  in  the  South- 
east Planting  and  Cultivat- 
ing in  Crop  Residue — New 
L 515  Controlling  Phony  Disease  of 
Peaches— New  (Replaces  PA 
225) 

L 516  Thrips  On  Cotton — How  to 
Control  Them — New 
L 517  Russian -Olive  for  Wildlife 
and  Other  Conservation 
Uses — New  (Replaces  L 292) 
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GRADUATE  STUDY 

( from  page  4 ) 

Opportunities  for  Service 

For  all  who  have  the  capacity  for 
intellectual  development,  who  share  a 
love  of  learning,  and  who  believe  in 
a life  of  service,  graduate  study  pro- 
vides the  satisfying  opportunity  for 
membership  in  the  community  of  the 
scholars,  and  for  equipping  the  indi- 
vidual to  play  an  increasingly  impor- 
tant role  in  the  field  of  international 
understanding. 

Frank  Stanton  of  CBS,  in  his  com- 
mencement address  at  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  directed  an- 
other vital  dimension  of  graduate 
study  which  has  meaning  for  those 
who  maximize  themselves  and  trans- 
cend themselves  in  dedicated  service 
in  the  effort  to  realize  Godlike  values 
in  the  world: 

“As  for  ourselves — a Nation  of  110,- 
000  primary  schools;  30,000  secondary 
schools;  2,000  colleges  and  universi- 
ties; and  70,000  libraries;  a Nation 
which  recognized  from  its  beginnings 
that  education  was  our  best  hope — let 
us  not  rest  until  we  have  helped  the 
free  peoples  of  the  world  become 
capable  of  the  self-government  for 
which  they  so  nobly  and  hopefully 
yearn.”  ■ 


OPPORTUNITIES 

(from  Back  Cover) 

For  example,  agricultural  econom- 
ics, agricultural  engineering,  civil  en- 
gineering, community  recreaton,  ec- 
onomics, extension,  fisheries  and  wid- 
life,  forestry,  geography,  geology, 
horticulture,  political  science,  soil 
science,  urban  planning,  and  land- 
scape architecture. 

Field  work  is  an  important  aspect 
of  study  in  Resource  Development. 
Those  responsible  for  the  programs 
understand  well  that  only  through 
field  observations  and  work  under  ac- 
tual community  conditions  can  a stu- 
dent attain  competence.  Learning  in 
real  situations  makes  learning  so 
much  more  enjoyable,  too. 

Widespread  Student  Background 

Contacts  with  students  from  many 
other  cultures  and  fields  of  work  are 
possible  in  Resource  Development. 
New  emphasis  in  “social  and  econom- 
ic development,”  both  in  this  country 
and  others,  bring  students  from  pub- 
lic and  private  employment. 

Workers  come  from  Federal  agen- 
cies such  as  the  Economic  Research 
Service  and  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement and  the  Reclamation  Serv- 
ice in  the  Department  of  Interior, 


and  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment. They  also  come  from  such 
State  agencies  as  Departments  of 
Conservation  and  Water  Resource 
Commissions.  Regional  planning  com- 
missions, local  planning  groups,  pri- 
vate consulting  firms,  utility  compan- 
ies, tourist  organizations,  and  area 
promotional  units  also  send  students 
who  share  classes  with  Extension 
workers. 

The  establishment  of  curricula  in 
Resource  Development  may  seem  to 
be  a new  approach  to  many  old  prob- 
lems. It  is  for  many;  enrollments  are 
growing  rapidly.  Actually,  Resource 
Development  has  been  recognized  as 
a separate  field  of  study  for  more 
than  25  years. 

A farmer  who  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  help  he  was  getting  through  a 
university  once  said,  “Well,  what  can 
you  expect?  Universities  have  depart- 
ments and  people  have  problems.” 

If  an  Extension  worker  who  truly 
understood  the  need  had  been  in- 
volved, would  there  have  been  such 
a critical  comment?  Workers  who 
have  gone  from  Resource  Develop- 
ment have  demonstrated  capacities 
which  make  it  unlikely. 

Resource  Development  is  training 
for  dealing  with  peoples’  problems  and 
for  leadng  them  to  forsee  the  fu- 
ture. ■ 


Extension  workers  doing  graduate  study  in  Resource  Development 
at  Michigan  State  University  have  the  opportunity  to  learn  while 
working  with  actual  materials  and  studying  real,  local  situations. 
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RESOURCE 

DEVELOPMENT— 


New  Learning  Opportunities 


4 4 E VE  los^  more  than  a third 
W °f  our  farms  in  the  past  10 
years,  and  it  looks  like  we  will  lose 
even  more.  How  can  our  community 
keep  going  at  this  rate?” 

“Five  years  ago  we  built  a nice 
home  on  the  quiet  shores  of  Blue 
Lake.  Now  it’s  horrible  there!  It’s 
dirty,  it’s  crowded,  and  it’s  danger- 
ous with  all  the  speedboaters.  To  top 
it  all  off  our  taxes  have  gone  sky- 
high.  Is  there  anything  we  can  do 
about  all  this?” 

Extension  workers  hear  requests 
like  these  frequently.  The  problems 
are  not  new,  but  the  quesions  do 
come  more  often  than  ever  before. 
They  come  from  farmers,  urbanites, 
and  every  conceivable  category  be- 
tween the  two,  at  least  that  is  what 
many  Extension  workers  indicate. 

These  queries  are  difficult  to  an- 
swer, too.  They  deal  with  changing 
relationships  between  people  and  re- 
sources, rather  than  the  specifics  in 
fields  in  which  Extension  workers 
generally  have  major  training  and 
experience.  They  are  concerned  with 
adjustments  in  communities  with 
new  resource  demands. 


Resource  Development  Units 

Precisely  these  kinds  of  issues  have 
led  to  the  formation  of  Resource  De- 
velopment units  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities throughout  the  U.  S.  These 
units  do  not  all  have  titles  including 
the  two  words  “resource”  and  “de- 
velopment.” But  most  titles  convey 
similar  meaning. 

“Natural  Resources,”  “Community 
Development,”  “Regional  Planning,” 
and  “Conservation”  are  other  com- 
mon terms  used  independently  or  in 
various  combinations  to  identify  the 
higher  education  efforts  aimed  at  the 
solution  of  problems  like  those  men- 
tioned above.  Incidentally,  combina- 
tions of  these  same  terms  are  gen- 
erally used  in  the  titles  of  Extension 
programs  which  embrace  rural  areas 
development. 

The  central  focus  in  Resource  De- 
velopment is  an  increased  under- 
standing of  the  ways  man  can  mini- 
mize physical,  economic,  and  social 
waste.  This  requires  greater  compre- 
hension of  the  complex  interrelation- 
ships between  man  and  resources.  It 
calls  for  the  integration  and  syn- 
thesis of  many  facets  of  knowledge 


rooted  chiefly  in  the  physical  and  so- 
cial sciences.  But  this  is  what  Ex- 
tension agents  are  constantly  forced 
to  do  as  they  work  with  community 
development  councils;  rural  areas 
development  committees;  overall  ec- 
onomic development  programs;  and 
any  community,  county,  or  area  im- 
provement effort. 

Broad  Course  Work 

Course  work  in  Resource  Develop- 
ment is,  understandably,  broad. 
Course  titles  usually  are  fairly  accu- 
rate indicators  of  content.  These  are 
common:  Conservation  of  Natural 
Resources,  Water  Resource  Develop- 
ment, Parks  and  Recreation,  Multiple 
Use  Management  of  Resources,  Land 
Economics,  Public  Direction  of  Land 
Use,  and  Field  Techniques  in  Area 
Resource  Analysis. 

Course  requirements  are  usually 
held  to  a minimum  to  permit  flexi- 
bility in  shaping  study  programs  to 
fit  the  needs  of  individual  students. 
In  addition  to  courses  offered  by  Re- 
source Development  units,  support- 
ing courses  are  generally  available  in 
other  university  departments. 

(See  Opportunities,  page  23 ) 


